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HAMMERSTEIN TO 
GIVE COMIC OPERA 


Opera House in London and Grand 
Opera Tour Here Also in 
His Plans 


Oscar Hammerstein returned to New 
York from Europe on the Lusitania, July 
15, after having been under the care of 
physician during his stay abroad and on his 
trip home. He was far from being in his 
best health and spirits, but he talked freely 
to the reporters. He reiterated with em- 
phasis his previous denials that he intended 
co-operating with Thomas Beecham or any- 
body else with a view to resuming his. old 
fight in the field of grand opera now occu- 
pied by the Metropolitan company. 

Mr. Hammerstein said he would retain 
the Manhattan Opera House, and establish 
there during the coming season comic opera 
in English on an elaborate scale of art. 
He is to organize a grand opera company, 
which will begin a tour of this country in 
IQII-12, singing in prominent cities, except 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and New 
York. oe: 

When asked for details in connection 
with plans for grand opera in London he 
confined himself to this statement: 

“My project for the erection of an opera 
house in London has advanced to such a 
state that | may predict its completion early 
in 1912. It will stand in close connection 
with the projected tour of the ¢rand opera 
company in the United States.” Before his 
London opera house is completed Mr. 
Hammerstein will probably organize his 
grand opera company for a tour of this 
country outside the four cities mentioned, 
presenting the leading singers of the world. 
They will open in London after their 
American tour. 

Plans for Manhattan Opera House 


“For the present,’ said Mr. Hammer- 
stein in his statement to the press, “I have 
settled upon a policy for my Manhattan 
Opera House. It will become a home of 
comic opera on a scale never attempted 
before. To correct what seems to be a 
popular error | will state that | have not 
disposed of the Manhattan Opera House 
by sale or bv lease. It remains my exclu- 
sive property. In my arrangement with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company | agree not 
to devote the house to grand opera for a 
number of years. Outside of that stipula- 
tion and the one not to give grand opera 
in those four cities I am at entire liberty to 
do as I wish in erand opera. 

“The works I will present, beginning 

with Monday, September 12, are all new. 
I will employ singers to be measured by 
the standard of artists of the grand opera 
stage. The orchestra will number forty- 
five and the chorus and ballet numerically 
and vocally the largest ever seen in comic 
opera. 
‘I have secured four such works so far. 
They are ‘Hans, the Flute Player of Hol- 
land,’ ‘Hashish,’ ‘L’Etoile’ (‘The Star), 
and an opera by Victor Herbert and Mrs. 
Rida Johnson Young, in which Mlle. Tren- 
tini, a former member of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, will appear. 

“The first of the operas, ‘Hans,’ will open 
at the Manhattan on September 12. Among 
the singers already engaged are Sophie 
Brandt, who has been studying in Europe 
for the last year; Felicia Lyne, coloratura 
Robert Maitland, of the Covent 
Garden Opera House; M. Chadel, a French 
baritone, and G. Pollak, a tenor. Ihe cast 
of the first opera will have fifteen principal 
roles, an orchestra of forty-five players 
and the largest chorus and ballet ever seen 
in comic opera. 

‘The Manhattan Opera House is to un- 
dergo a process of renovation from top to 
bottom. The roof theater will be finished 
at once, and in all probability will be ready 
for presentation of plays while the comic 
opera holds the stage below. Most of the 
artists who were formerly members of my 
grand opera company have been transferred 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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FREDERICK HASTINGS 


American Baritone, Who, in Two Seasons of Recitals, Concerts and Oratorio Work, 


Has Advanced to the Summit of His Profession. 


See Page 10 





Others have engaged to become members 
of my grand opera touring company the 
season after next.” 


Not Benefited by Trip 


Mr. Hammerstein said he had not been 
benefited by his trip abroad. Neither the 
change of climate nor the foreign doctors 
had helped him, and he would try some 
good New York physician to get back his 
health, the loss of which he attributed to 
his hard work in opera last season. 

“It is needless to say at length,” he con 
tinued, “that my ‘banishment,’ in spite of 
the unbelievable hardships and exertions of 
the occupation, has been and always will be 
to me a source of the deepest and most 
painful regret. The causes that led to such 
a conclusion are many. The operagoing 
public was overfed, three institutions offer 
ing as many as sixteen operas a week. The 
audiences became more exactiny in_ the 
matter of casts for operas, and only ap 
peared at gala performances where a num 
ber of the highest priced artists were pre 
sented. The losses to all ran into stupen 
dous sums, both institutions arming them 
selves for a repetition of the combat for 
the ensuing season. Even old subscribers 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


held aloof from renewing their subscrip- 
tions, believing it better to wait and pur- 
chase tickets for performances with great 
casts of stars. 

“A possible repetition of such losses as 
[ had suffered would have resulted in abso- 
lute disaster. Under these circumstances | 
accepted the propositions of the other side. 
Nevertheless, no money in the world can 
repay me for the feelings of sorrow and 
regret that I have experienced in leaving a 
field in which I believe I won the respect 
and affection of the world of music and 
the public in general.” 


Tetrazzini to Tour Country in Concert 
for Oscar Hammerstein 


Mme. Tetrazzini is still under contract 
to Oscar Hammerstein, and will sing under 
his direction in America this Fall, according 
to a statement made by the impresario in 
New York July 17. “She will tour the 
country with me as manager,” said Mr 
Hammerstein, “and Orville Harrold, the 
tenor, as well as a baritone and contralto 
will be in the company with her. I shall 
send her an advance on her salary and a 
steamship ticket in September.” 


as matter of the Second Class 


FURTHER PLANS FOR 
QUR CONCERT STAGE 


Tours Anaowscsd. for Leading 
Singers and Violinists—Lilli 
Lehmann to Return 


Plans just announced for several of the 


world’s leading artists indicate that all 
branches of the musical world will be 
equally well represented on the American 
concert stage next season. The notable 
list of pianists who will tour the country 
was set forth in Musicat America of last 
week, and there seems no doubt that it 
will be matched by the list of distinguished 
singers and violinists who will claim a 
hearing, and whose coming has already been 
heralded. 

Admirers of the art of Lilli Lehmann 
will-be glad to learn that the great soprano 
will return to this country for a concert 
tour a year from the coming ey Such 
was the declaration made by A. Adams, 
of the Quinlan os theo Musical 
Agency, when he returned from Europe 
aboard the Lusitania last week. “Just at 
declared Mr. Adams, “Mme. Leh- 
mann is busy in her preparations for the 
Mozart festival in Salzburg, an enterprise 
which she is personally superintending, en- 
gaging the singers and directing the pro- 
ductions. She will be heard here in song 
recitals only, and, as she insists on devot 
ing all of next Spring and Summer to the 
arrangement of her programs, her first ap- 
pearance cannot take place until a year 
from next Fall, 

“I brought back a tentative contract for 
the consideration of Mme. Schumann-Heink 
for her appearances with Mme. Melba in 
Australia in the Spring of next year. How- 
ever, arrangements already closed for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s presence in opera with 
the Beecham company at Drury Lane— 
during the Coronation season—in May and 
June of 1811; at Bayreuth and Munich in 
July and August; her many appearances 
in France, Germany, Austria and Hungary 
immediately afterwards and others already 
contracted for will prevent her going to 
\ustralia. 

“The American début of Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, the twenty-year-old Russian violinist 
who is st: irtling audiences on the Continent 
by his marvelous playing, is certain to pro- 
vide one of the musical events of the 
season of IQII 

“Fortunately, because of the cooperation 
of Josef Hofman we are now able to per 
mit his appearances during the month of 
January next and to extend the length of 
his tour in the United States a full month. 
Usually, Hofmann takes a vacation in mid- 
season, and January was the time selected 
Now, however, many clubs, orchestral so- 
cieties and other organizations who have 
been anxious to secure his services will 
not be disappointed. He will open his tour 
October 24, in Carlisle, Pa., and will make 
his reappearance in New York on Saturday 
afternoon, October 29. His engagements 
include fourteen appearances with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

“The increasing popularity of Mischa EI- 
man in America and England made it neces- 
sary for the Quinlan Agency to cancel the 
engagement made for him in Australia 
until next year, when the violinist will 
play there for the first time. Elman’s 
\merican tour will open with ten concerts 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
January next, and will continue until the 
middle of May 

“Just before I sailed from England a 
ontract was made, through Andreas Dip- 
pel, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
for the exclusive rights to John McCor- 
mack’s services in concerts here next Win 
ter 

“Wi ile was 1 London | closed con 
tracts for the appearances in the Beecham 
Opera Season of the Coronation year for 
Louise Homer, Alma Gluck, Marguerite 
Lemon, Clarence Whitehill, Allen Hinckley 
ind Herbert Witherspoon.” 
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ELECTED LEADER OF 
CANTON ORCHESTRA 


New Honor for Jean De Backer, 
of Pittsburg—Music at 
Pittsburg Exposition 
PirrssurG, July 18.—Jean De Becker, first 
viola of the Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, 
has been elected director of the Canton 
Symphony Orchestra, of Canton, O., suc- 
ceeding Charles G. Sommer, of Cleveland. 
Mr. De Backer, who is one of the most 
brilliant violists in the country, will begin 
his duties at Canton in September, but will 
live in Pittsburg. He will go to Canton 
once a week to conduct rehearsals, and 
will give the first concert in November. 
Mr. De Backer came to America in 1896, 
and has been a figure in the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra for a number of years, first under 
the late Frederick Archer as first viola, 
and then under Victor Herbert and Emil 
Paur. He is a member of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra Quartet and Duquesne Greys 
Brigade and G. A. R. bands, and is di- 
rector of the latter organizations. He is 
also identified with the newly-formed music 
department of the Pittsburg Academy. The 
Canton Orchestra was organized in 1903, 
the first rehearsals being conducted by 
Ewald Sontum, the first public concert be- 

ing given in I904. 

As usual, music will be the big feature 
of this year’s season of the Pittsburg Ex- 
position, the management having arranged 
to spend $40,000 to bring to Pittsburg some 
of the country’s foremost bands and or- 
chestras. Victor Herbert will open the sea- 
son, August 31, with his orchestra, fol- 
lowed by Walter Damrosch and his or- 
chestra, John Philip Sousa’s Band and other 
splendid musical organizations. The season 
closes October 22, and the musical organi- 
zations play one-week engagements. 

Professor John S. Vogel will celebrate, 
in September, his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as organist of St. Philomenas Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and a movement is now under 
way by organists of other churches to aid 
in celebrating the event. 

The executive committee of the Pitts- 
burg Symphony Orchestra, Edward E. 
Jenkins, chairman, met last Monday night 
and completed arrangements for the fifteen 
pairs of concerts to be held in Memorial 
Hall next season. Encouraging progress 
was reported in the work of securing the 
guarantee of $30,000 which the executive 
committee has undertaken to raise for the 
purpose of proving that Pittsburg is still 
able to maintain its own symphony or- 
chestra. That there may be no confusion 
the executive committee wishes it to be 
known that the Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra has no connection with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra Association, except in the 
personnel of its players. 

The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra to-day 
began its sixth week of its series of Sum- 
mer night concerts on the Schenley lawn. 
The concerts last week were well patron- 
ized, and while Conductor Carl Bernthaler 
was in New York signing up players for 
the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra for 
next season, Franz Kohler conducted and 
wielded the baton in a most acceptable 
manner, delighting his audience with a 
number of “requests.” 

Interest naturally centered in Thursday 
night’s concert, because of the programing 
of the suite of Sylvan Dances, composed 
by Silas G. Pratt, of Pittsburg. The music 
is light and breezy—of the fairy order. 
Mr. Bernthaler, to whom the pieces were 
dedicated, conducted antl was given a cor- 
dial reception. Silas J. Titus was the solo- 
ist Wednesday night and Mrs. May Mar- 
shall Cobb Tuesday night. Other soloists 
during the week were members of the 
orchestra. 

Inez Barbour, soprano at the Temple 
Emanuel, New York, is visiting her par- 
ents in ‘Pittsburg for the Summer. She 
has informed her friends here that she is 
going abroad later in the year to study for 
grand opera and will perfect her répertoire 
in Italy and France, studying under well- 
known teachers. It is said that several 
grand opera positions have been tendered 
her, but the young woman desires to lay 
the foundation for making a complete suc- 
cess of her work before she appears in 
opera. 

Mrs. Ord Bohannan, a well-known singer, 
has composed a very pretty song, “If | 
Were a Rose,” which was heard for the 
first time Thursday night at the Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra concert, being sung by 
Mrs. May Marshal! Cobb and very favor- 
ably received. There is a growing desire 
on the part of musicians in Pittsburg for 
the appearance of works of American com- 
posers as well as foreign, on the same pro- 
gram. Conductor Bernthaler of the orches- 











A FAMOUS PRIMA DONNA ON THE HIGH SEAS 
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ITA FORNIA, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, is pictured herewith aboard the 


Kronprinzessin Cecilie, bound for her Summer vacation in Europe. 


Former 


Comptroller Metz, of New York (to the left of the picture), and F. Rogers, of Al- 
bany, are the companions of the distinguished California prima donna. 





tra has been endeavoring to satisfy the 
popular wish in this regard. He is now at 
work rehearsing some of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s compositions which it is 
predicted will cause somewhat of a musical 
sensation when they are presented. 
Ga 





Caruso Once More in Trouble with Mme. 
Giachetti 


MILAN, July 18.—Once more is Caruso in 
the thick of matrimonial tribulations. All 
endeavors to settle his difficulties with Ada 
Giachetti without resorting to legal meas- 
ures have proved futile. Mme. Giachetti 
was recently sued for divorce by her orig- 
inal husband, who named Caruso as co- 
respondent. That case has not been al- 
lowed to come to court, but recently Mme. 
Giachetti entered a suit not only against 
Caruso, but also against one Carlotta Car- 
ignani, a boarding-house keeper in Milan, 
whom she accuses of having withheld her 
private correspondence, and through whose 
malice in this respect she claims to have 
lost a contract of $7,000 a month with 
Oscar Hammerstein. Upon hearing of 
these actions Caruso and Signora Carignani 
instantly entered counter suits against Mme. 
Giachetti and her secretary, Gaetano Loria, 
on the charge that thev were libellers and 
“grievous calumniators.” It is said that the 
singer has greatly reduced the monthly al- 
lowance of $1,000 which he had made the 
mother of his three children, two of whom 
are provided for by the father. 





Passes Organists’ Examination at Age of 
Seventeen 


PorTLAND, MeE., July 18.—The youngest 
successful candidate of this season in the 
associate examinations of the American 
Guild of Organists, and, as far as is known, 
the youngest in the history of the organiza- 
tion, is Arthur Bartlett Hague, of this city. 
who passed in May at the age of seventeen. 
Mr. Hague is organist of the Gorham Par- 
ish Church, and, though he has studied 
organ only one year, he has already given 
a series of recitals, including one devoted 
entirely to the compositions of Bach. He 
has been under the instruction of Dr. True, 
to whom he gives credit for his success. 
Two others of Dr. True’s pupils were suc- 
cessful at the same examination. Mr 
Hague will enter Yale in the Fall. 


Beecham Engages Blanche 
Fox 


Lonpon, July 18.—Blanche Hamilton Fox, 
the Boston contralto, has been engaged for 
an Autumn season at Covent Garden and 
a Spring season at Drury Lane by Thomas 
Beecham. For the last four years Miss 
Fox has been scoring notable successes in 
Italy. 

In the first production of “La Habafiera.” 
on July rr, at the Royal Opera, the onl 
American in the cast was Gaston Sargeant, 
the Boston basso. 





Hamilton 


DR. WULLNER’S MANY 
ENGAGEMENTS ABROAD 


Will Sing in Germany, Scandinavia and 
Russia During Fall and Early Winter 
—Concert Nearly Every Day 


Whether Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the lieder 
singer, is more popular in this country or 
abroad is hard to determine. His American 
engagements last season compassed the 
country from coast to coast, and his list of 
engagements for next Fall in Europe is 
equally comprehensive and equal proof of 
the universal nature of his popularity. Dr. 
Willner will give one concert in September 
in Berlin, in the Grosse Philharmonie, and 
thereafter his engagements will be as fol- 
lows: 

October 1, Copenhagen; 3, Aalborg; 5, 
Aarhus; 7, Odense; 8, Aarhus; 10, Copen- 
hagen; 12, Maliné; 13, Goteborg; 15, Chris- 
tiana; 19, Bergen; 19, Stavanger; 21, Ber- 
gen; 22, Bergen; 24, Christiana; 26, Stock- 
holm; 28, Goteborg; 30, Stockholm. 

November 1, Stockholm; 4, Helsingfors; 
6, Helsingfors; 8, St. Petersbure; 10, Dor- 
pat; 12, Riga; 14, Libau; 16, Riga; 18, Dor- 
pat; 21, Reval; 23, St. Petersburg (Man- 
fred); 25, St. Petersburg (recital) ; 28, St. 
Petersburg: 30, Moscow (Manfred). 

December 3, Moscow (recital); 6, Mos- 
cow; 9, Moscow; 12, Berlin (Grosse Phil- 
harmonie). 

It may be remarked that Dr. Wiillner 
does not sing on percentage in Germany, 
but accepts only firm engagements, giving 
his own recitals at his own risk in a few 
great centers, such as Berlin. The contracts 
which he has this year in Russia have gone 
through the hands of M. H. Hanson, who 
says his fees are quite equal to the average 
of fees he received in America. 








Two Berlin Musicales 


Bertin, July 18—An interesting musicale 
was recently given to a number of distin- 
guished friends by Frau von Rath, who is 
a liberal patroness of art. Among those 
who took part were Fraulein Dankewitz 
and Daniel Melsa, a Russian violinist and 
a protégé of Mrs. David Jayne Hill, the 
wife of the American Ambassador. Among 
the guests were Siegfried Wagner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill, Count and Countess Eulenberg 
and Count and Countess Kanitz. 

Another enjoyable musicale’ was given by 
Mme. Kusinger. Mlles. Laurent, French 
singers, and Brenda Smellie, a capable 
young Canadian vocalist, participated. 





Since the close of the Metropolitan’s 
Paris season Caruso has been in London, 
where he may be seen every day in his 
favorite restaurant. He says he is so tired 
that $5,000 a night would not tempt him 


to sing just now 





George Copeland, the Boston pianist, 


played at Blanche Marchesi’s London re 
citals this month. 


NEW COMPANY FOR 
NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


French Organization Changing Its 
Method of Control—Star 
Singers Engaged 


New Or.eans, July 15.—News was given 
out yesterday of a very important transac- 
tion in musical affairs, namely, the passing 
of the French opera control into the hands 
of a new company. Through the efforts of 
George Denégre and others the company is 
being’ reorganized more on an independent 
basis. Instead of one person holding large 
blocks of the stock, he will have one share 
only. This new scheme, it is believed, will 
be the salvation of the French Opera for 
this citv. H. Laroussini and G. W. Nott, 
with others associated with them, held a 
controlling interest in the stock, the two 
mentioned owning between them 100 shafes. 
Messrs. Nott and Laroussini gave Mr. De- 
négre an option, and afterward sold to him 
at $150 per share. Originally there were 
320 shares, worth $250 per share, putting 
the property at $80,000. At the new figure 
of $150 per share the proposition is taken 
over on the basis of $48,000. The French 
Opera House property is assessed at 
$60,000. It is said that the new organization 
is planning a great French opera season for 
the coming Winter. Recent reports from 
Impresario Jules Layolle state that he has 
engaged several star singers. 

There need be no fear of a dearth of 
music in this city next Winter. Besides 
the French Opera Company, which, under 
the impresarioship of Layolle, will begin a 
three months’ engagement on November 
22 the Philharmonic Society will present 
no lesser stars than Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and Josef Hofmann on November 7 and 
January 23, respectively, and a prominent 
orchestra in the Spring, while the Beetho- 
ven Quartet, the Saturday Morning Club, 
the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra, the 
New Orleans Musical Society and the Sat- 
urday Music Circle will be active in their 
contributions to the musical life. 

The following is a partial list of the 
artists engaged for the French Opera Com- 
pany: Fontaine, first tenor, from the Grand 
Theater of Lyons: Moore, baritone, from 
the Théatre de la Monnaie; Morati, first 
tenor, opéra comique, from the Théatre de 
la Monnaie; Montano, baritone, opera 
comique, from the Grand Theater of Rome; 
Huberty, basso profundo; Combs, second 
baritone, first prize at the Paris Conserva- 
tory; Cailot, basso cantante, from the 
Grand Theater of Marseilles; Jordonis, 
first grand comic from Les _ Folies 
Dramatiques of Paris; Miss Donaldson, 
chanteuse légére, from the Grand Theater 
of Rome; Miss Scalar, falcon, from the 
Grand Opéra of Paris, and Miss Cortez, 
first operetta singer, from the Théatre de 
la Monnaie. 

Following the last meeting of the New 
Orleans Musical Society, an excellent mu- 
sical program was rendered. Among the 
singers was Mme. Doussan-Bisset, whose 
magnificent voice was effectively heard in 
Schubert’s “Erl King.” 

Marguerite Samuel sailed recently for 
Paris on her way to Florence, Italy, where 
she will remain for some time. The noted 


local teacher is recuperating after a long 
illness. H. L. 








Risks Life to Save Violin 

BALTIMORE, July 18.—George L. Hammer 
bacher, a well-known Baltimore musician, 
risked his life last week to save his pre 
cious Cremona violin from being destroyed 
by fire at his home. Mr. Hammerbacher 
was aroused by his wife’s cry of fire, and 
leaping from bed, threw a little clothing on 
and made for the street with his wife 
He suddenly thought of his violin and 
rushed back into the burning house. The 
smoke almost suffocated him, and he was 
unable to reach the room where the violin 
was kept. He staggered to a window, and 
hanging half out called for help. He was 
rescued by a neighbor, who carried him 
down a ladder on his shoulders, almost 
unconscious. After the fire had been ex 
tinguished Mr. Hammerbacher was over 
joyed to find that his violin had not beer 


W. J. R 


damaged 

Mme. Ziegler Starts Summer Class 

BrRooKFIELD CENTER, CONN., July 18.—Th« 
season at Mme. Annie E. Ziegler’s Summe: 
school has started successfully with a large 
class of students. Mme. Ziegler has take: 
charge of the choir of St. Paul’s Episcopa 
Church for the Summer. The first servic« 
July 10, witnessed a large attendance an: 
an excellent musical program. Rebecca M 
Dubbs, of Reading. Pa., sang a solo fron 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” displaying a voice « 
much promise. 
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VIENNESE SINGERS 
TO VISIT AMERICA 


Academische Gesangverein Will 
Be with Us in August, 150 
Strong 


VIENNA, July 5.—Those who remember 
with pleasure the visit to America of the 
Vienna Mannergesang Verein several sea- 
sons ago will look forward with much in- 
terest to the coming this Summer of a sec- 
ond famous body of men singers from the 
Austrian capital, the Academische Gesang- 
verein (Academic Singing Society). 

Of the 250 members of the society, some 
150 will make the journey to America, ot 
whom eighty are active students at the 
Vienna University and Institute of Tech- 
nology, the other members of the party 
consisting of a number of the “old gentle- 
men” of the societv, together with outside 
guests who are taking the trip as non- 
active members of the society in order to 
get a glimpse of things in the New World. 

The program for the journey is as fol- 
lows: August 6, departure from Vienna; 
August 8, sail from Genoa on the Ham- 
burg-America steamer Moltke; August 22 
(Monday), arrival at New York, where 
the members of the company will be re- 
ceived with ceremony by the Arion Sing- 
ing Society, the Northeastern Sangerau, 
consisting of sixty-eight societies, and 
members of the Austrian colony in New 
York. The society will be quartered at the 
Plaza Hotel, and plans have been made tor 
a charity concert on the evening of the 22d. 
August 23 will be devoted to Coney Island 
and other places of interest in and around 
New York, and on August 24 the society 
will embark for Boston. On the following 
day the singers will be received in Boston 
by the German singing societies there, and 
in case President Taft is at the time in his 
country home at Beverly he will hold a re- 
ception for the society. On the evening of 
the same day occurs the departure for 
Niagara Falls, which is reached early on 
the morning of August 26. On August 27 
the society will arrive in Buffalo, where it 
will be received by the singers of that city. 
The next point on the journey will be 
Washington, where the Viennese singers 
will be welcomed August 28 by the com- 
bined German singing societies of that city. 
August 29 will find the travellers in Balti- 
more, and on the evening of the same day 
they will arrive in Philadelphia, to be re- 
ceived by the Vereinigten Sanger. For the 
evening of the 29th a concert is planned in 
the Quaker City. On August 31 the journey 
to New York again will be made, and on 
the same day the company will embark on 
the Pennsylvania and the return voyage to 
Hamburg will begin. } 

The Academic Singing Society draws its 
members from a different source from the 
Vienna Mannergesangverein. The members 
of the latter are mostly prominent in Vien- 
nese business and official circles, while the 
membership of the Academic Singing So- 
ciety is composed entirely of students or 
former students of the Vienna University 
and the Technische Hochschule (Institute 
of Technology), so that the company which 
visits America will be largely composed of 
Viennese college boys, as we call them in 
America. 

The society was founded in 1858, so that 
it is already more than half a century old. 
The fiftieth jubilee was celebrated in 1908 
with much pomp. The society has had a 
part in many memorial events In the his- 
torv of musical Vienna. It has sung under 
the baton of Max Bruch, and no lesser 
lights than Brahms, Bruckner, Joachim, 
David Popper and Hans Richter have taken 
active part in its concerts. Compositions 
from the hands of Franz Abt, Karl Rein- 
eke, Johann Strauss, Max Bruch and other 
composers of world-wide fame have been 
dedicated to the society, and, of course, 
produced in its concerts. Bruch was an 
honorary member of the society, as were 
Richard Wagner, Johannes Brahms, Anton 
Bruckner and Robert Franz. Since its in- 
ception the society has given or taken part 
in more than 800 concerts. 

That the question of the direction of the 
Roval Court Opera cannot be looked on as 
absolutely settled is proved by articles in 
regard to the matter which from time to 
time crop out in the Vienna dailies. Wein- 
gartner is naturally very much discouraged 
on account of the campaign which some ot 
the papers seem to be carrying on against 
him. and has made the statement that he 
wishes to withdraw from the strenuous 
life of an opera director entirely and de 
vote all his efforts to composition and con 
ducting, having had flattering offers for a 





CONSTANTINO’S CONQUEST OF SOUTH AMERICA AND SCENES EN ROUTE 


























On the Beach at Santos, Brazil 


B OSTON, July 18—Reports have been 
received here from Buenos Ayres of 

the successful appearances of Florencio 
Constantino, the distinguished Spanish ten- 
or, who opened the season at the Teatro 
Colon in the South American republic, May 
14, in a magnificent performance of “Aida,” 
which was repeated afterward with similar 
success. Constantino has sung in “Rigo- 
letto,” “Mefistofele” and a number of other 
operas, and has received the heartiest ap- 
plause from his audiences and the most 
complimentary criticisms in the daily papers. 
During the latter part of June Constan- 
tino left Buenos Ayres for a short stay at 
Rio de Janeiro, and will leave this month 
for Chili, where he is to sing in the Teatro 
Municipal de Santiago until the end of Sep- 


tember, when he will go to Paris for a short 
stay and then return to Boston for the 
opening of the season of the Boston Opera 
Company early in November. 

During the long vovage of nearly a month 
from New York to Buenos Ayres Constan- 
tino had an opportunity to relax from the 
busy season he had just closed with the 
Boston Opera Company, during which he 
sang more than sixty nerformances in four- 
teen different operas. During the stay on 
shipboard various kinds of sports were en- 
joyed by the tenor and his fellow-passen- 
gers, and one of the pictures, herewith re- 
produced, shows the singer in the rdéle of 
the “strong man,” pulline the rope in a tug- 
of-war. In the other nicture Constantino 
(on the left) and one of his friends are 


A Tug of War Aboard Ship 


shown on.the beach at Santos, Brazil, one 
of the ports made by the steamer on the 
trip from New York. 

_ It is probable that Constantino will sing 
in several new roles during the coming Bos- 
ton opera season, and he will certainly be 
heard in many of the operas in which he 
won artistic success last season. The “Bar- 
ber of Seville” has one of his best réles, but 
this was given but one performance, owing 
to the fact that it was sung so near the close 
of the season. This opera will undoubtedly 
be given several performances next year. 
The répertoire in which Constantino will 
take leadine rdéles will probably include 
“Aida,” “Mefistofele,” “Carmen,” “Caval- 
leria,” “La Bohéme,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Gioconda.” DD. Be be 





transeontinental tour in the latter capacity. 
He is now finishing a symphony which will 
be heard at one of the Philharmonic con 
certs next season. The situation is such 
that already the names of Weingartner’s 
possible successor are being mentioned, 
among them those of Gustav Mahler, 
Weingartner’s predecessor in Vienna; 
Ernst Schuch, of the Dresden Opera, and 
Dr. Karl Muck, of the Royal Opera in 
Berlin. 

The Italian opera “Stagione,” at the Carl 
Theater, managed to hold out for just a 
week, instead of for the twenty-two per- 
formances which were bravely announced 
on the billboards before the opening of the 
performances. Of the seventeen different 
works which were promised only four put 
in their appearance: “La Boheme,” “II 
Trovatore,” “La Traviata” and “Carmen.” 
The ill-success of the season is not to be 
ascribed to deficiencies in the personnel of 
the company, but rather to a lack of knowl- 
edge of conditions in Vienna on the part 
of the management. 

The four performances brought some in- 
teresting material to the notice of Vienna. 
Signora Alvarez’s Carmen called forth the 
loudest praise, and the wish was expressed 
that she might be heard in the rdle at the 
Royal Court Opera. Signora Giachetti was 
an excellent Mimi, and the tenor, Carasa, 


who, like Signora Alvarez, is well known 
in New York, exhibited a voice that is only 
in need of more serious study to place its 
owner in a very enviable position among 
present-day singers. 

Last week a new statue of Beethoven 
was unveiled in the Heiligenstadt Park, 
where the master was wont to stroll during 
his residence in the charming Viennese sub- 
urb. 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra has 
been largely responsible for the success of 
the Richard Strauss Week in Munich. The 
last concert of the series included the pre- 
lude to “Guntram,” the Domestic Symphony 
and the tone-poem, “Don Juan,” also two 
songs, with orchestra, sung by the Vien- 
nese “Liedersinger,” Franz Steiner. 

A bill has been introduced in the Aus- 
trian Parliament to provide for the licen 
sing of orchestra and band directors. It is 
proposed to make the position of Kapell- 
meister a regular profession, with govern- 
ment examinations for fitness, and, of 
course, a tax for the permission of wield- 
ing the baton. One clause of the bill would 
prohibit military bands from competing 
with civil organizations, something which 
would please the American Musicians’ 
Union. It is not thought that the bill will 
receive much serious attention. 

EpwIN HuvuGHEs. 





ARRANGING MELBA’S TOUR 





Frederic Shipman Planning Final Elab- 
orate Details for Thirty Concerts 


Cuicaco, July 18—Frederick Shipman, 
the enterprising new concert manager, who 
has been phenomenally successful in book- 
ing Mme. Nellie Melba’s forthcoming tour, 
and who is already well advanced on the 
tour for Lillian Nordica, this week tem- 
porarily gives up his Chicago home and 
goes over the entire route to supervise the 
final details for the appearances of Mme. 
Melba. He expects to spend the next six 
weeks, until she arrives, making ready for 
her coming in the most elaborate style. She 
opens the season in Halifax, N. S., and Mr 
Shipman proposes to make it a red-letter 
event in the history of that municipality. 

Mr. Shipman states that his original con- 
tract with Mme. Melba called for concerts 
in the United States and Canada _ until 
Christmas, 1910, but that in order that it 
might be possible for her to appear with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company he has 
released her from concerts after Novem- 
ber 4. 

The tour as now arranged will consist of 
thirty grand operatic concerts, equally di- 


vided between Canada and the United 
States. The date of the opening at Halifax 
is September 1, and the tour will close at 
Toledo, O., on November 4. Having booked 
Mme. Melba solidly, Mr. Shipman will now 
devote the major portion of his time to the 
booking of the Nordica tour, which opens 
under his direction in January, 1911. 
ion oe 





Rider-Kelsey’s Engagements 
with Boston Orchestra 


Corinne 


Five engagements for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been secured by 
Loudon Charlton for Corinne Rider-Kel 
sey for the coming season. Mrs. Kelsey 
will open the series of appearances in 
Boston February 16, singing the soprano 
role in “The Children’s Crusade.” In Bal- 
timore she will sing in the performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Svmphony, while the 
subsequent appearances arranged for are to 
be in New England. The season of 1910-11 
will be Mrs. Kelsey’s first under Mr. Charl 
ton’s management 


Carmen Mélis is to sing Thais in Venice 
in the Autumn. 


METROPOLITAN TO 
APPEAR IN LONDON 


Give Opera Season Next 
Summer by Arrangement 
with Beecham 





Will 


Gatti-Casazza, with his wife, Frances 
Alda, and Maestro Toscanini, arrived in 
Ferrara, Italy, July 17, from Milan on a 
visit to the home of the Metropolitan man- 
ager there. 

“Before I left Milan,” said Gatti-Casazza 
to Charles H. Meltzer, the critic of the 
New York American, “I virtually complet- 
ed arrangements with Thomas Beecham 
for a brief London season next Summer in 
the Drury Lane. Nothing will be definitely 
settled until I interview W. K. Vanderbilt, 
in Paris, a fortnight hence. 

“Meanwhile Otto Kahn has, in principle, 
approved my plans for fifteen performances 
of Italian opera, partly under the musical 
direction of Toscanini. The repertory will 
differ slightly from that just successfully 
presented in Paris, as Covent Garden has 
the exclusive contracts for certain operas 
with Ricordi. The casts will include Melba, 
Alda, Farrar, Caruso, Amato and Chalia- 
pine. 

“We shall give another season in Paris, 
and Caruso will be heard in Rome in ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West,’ under the leader- 
ship of Toscanini. Owing to the prohibi- 
tive expense of such an undertaking, no 
real Roman season will be given by the 
Metropolitan. 

“In return for his London hospitality 
Beecham will have the right to give per- 
formances in English or other languages 
at the Metropolitan. He has agreed to ap- 
pear at no other New York opera house. 

“The Drury Lane season will not change 
anything in our relation with Covent Gar- 
den.” 

Gatti-Casazza smiled when Mr. Meltzer 
asked him if he did not dread the effect of 
Hammerstein’s London competition. 

“T hardly think,” said he, “that Mr. Ham- 
merstein will build that opera house, except 
perhaps for production of operettas.” 





If Director Gatti-Casazza carries out his 
intention of making an elaborate revival of 
Gliick’s “Armide” next season, Emmy Des- 
tinn will have the opportunity of appear 
ing in another of her best roles in New 
York. 
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CHICAGO SINGERS 
AID UNFORTUNATES 


Mendelssohn Club’s Work for 
Charity—Summer Activities 
of Leading Artists 4 


Cuicaco, July 18—Last Thursday eve- 
ning thirty members of the Mendelssohn 
Club gave a program ‘of a dozen songs at 
the Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind, 
at Jacksonville, Ill. Solo numbers were 
given by Zirah Cole, basso; Elwood Emery, 
baritone, and Ernest Peacock, tenor. 
Charles A. Korten, violinist, also gave a 
solo. Earlier in the Summer the Club vis- 
ited the Dunning Asylum for the Insane 
and the Cook County Hospital. The appre- 
ciation given their artistic efforts by these 
unfortunates has amply repaid the singers 


for the temporary inconvenience endured 
in this charitable work. 

Marion Green, the basso-cantante, has 
discarded evening clothes in favor of out- 
ing suits and waterproof jumpers for ac- 
tive service as captain, crew and engineer 
of his motor boat at Waubenogo Lake, in 
Muskegon County, Mich. From time to 
time he catches a few fish, and carries a 
pair of pocket scales to make the record 
really right, and between such diversions 
has taken occasion to answer considerable 
correspondence and make a number of de- 
sirable engagements for next season. 

Florence Austin, the American violinist, 
is spending the Summer in this country, 
studying with her old teacher, Ovide Mu- 
sin. She will be one of the leading stars 
of Marc Lagen’s new musical bureau. Mr. 
Lagen was at one time a singer in this city, 
but has concluded to open a musical bureau 
in New York City. 

Elaine De Sellem, the Chicago contralto, 
who made such a decidedly favorable im- 
pression here a year ago, in the elaborate 
production of * ‘Mignon,” under the direc- 
tion of Herman Devries, appeared last 
week with the Joseph Sheehan Opera Com- 
pany at Ravinia Park, in a revival of “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” singing and playing Lola 
with remarkable verve and depth of senti- 
ment. The first of August she will accom- 
pany this organization to Detroit, where it 
has a four weeks’ engagement at the Whit- 
ney Opera House. She will sing leading 
roles in “Trovatore,” “Bohemian Girl,” 

“Martha” and “Carmen.” During the in- 
terim Miss De Sellem is devoting herself 
to the study of several new roles. 

The concert company organized by John 
B. Miller, including himself as tenor, Ar- 
thur Middleton, basso; Leonora Allen, so- 
prano, together with Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
the contralto, and Edgar Nelson, has just 
returned from the first part of its tour, 
having visited Detroit, Streator, Ill.; Miles 
City, Mont.; Yellowstone Park, Greeley 
and Boulder, Col. At all of those places 
business was good and the company made 
an unusually fine impression. Boulder has 
the oldest and largest Chautauqua in Colo- 
rado. Mr. Miller and his associates sang 
to an audience of 3,000 in the afternoon 
and 5,000 in the evening. 

Chicago has many artistic personages 
who are versatile, both in musical and other 
lines. Josephine Brown, the Chicago actress 
and violinist, is one. She has been engaged 
by William Gillette and Charles Frohman 
to support the former this year in repertory 
during Mr. Gillette’s farewell to the stage. 
It is announced naively enough that shé 
and her manager are hunting for a good 











MARCHESI PUPILS GIVE OPERA CONCERT IN LONDON 











Mme. Marchesi and Group of Her Pupils in Operatic Costume 


LONDON, July 6.—Mme. Blanche Mar- 

chesi’s Singing Academy gave an oper- 
atic performance at the Court Theater last 
Saturday. Scenes from different operas 
were given in costume, and not only was 
there some really good singing talent 
brought forward, but also marked histrionic 
ability. Episodes from “Werther,” “Lucia,” 
“Goétterdammerung,” “Faust,” “Martha” and 


“Carmen” were chosen for performance, 
and an excerpt from Berlioz’s “Les Troy- 
ens” was given for the first time in Eng- 
land. Mr. Van Noorden, of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, conducted. 

Among the Americans who sang particu- 
larly well may be mentioned Miss Liining 
and Miss O’Brien. Mme. Marchesi had 
every reason to feel the utmost pride in the 
results of her labors. E. W. 





would give a natural opportunity for the 
ingenue to display her talent as a violinist. 

Basil Millspaugh, son of Professor C. F. 
Millspaugh, of the University of Chicago, 
last week contracted to sing basso rdles 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
having signed a contract with Andreas Dip- 
pel. Mr. Millspaugh is at present studying 
four new roles in Berlin, and has already 
thirty grand opera réles in his repertory. 
He speaks four languages and has appeared 
in opera in Berlin, Paris and Vienna. His 
stage name is Rysdael, and Manager Dip- 
pel was somewhat astonished, after he had 
signed him for the Chicago company, to 
hear that he was a resident of this city. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid starts next 
Monday on a three weeks’ mid-Summer 
tour, after which she proposes to take a 
little vacation to prepare her concert pro- 
grams for the Winter. 

Moses Bogulawski, of Kansas Citv. who 
was a soloist with the orchestra at Ravinia 
Park at the last orchestral concert, under 
the direction of Chev. Emmanuel, gave 
César Franck’s Variations with remarkable 
power. All the tricky phrases of the com- 
position were wonderfully well rendered 
by Mr. Bogulawski, who has appeared here 
before a number of times with the orches- 
tra, but never to better advantage than on 
this occasion. He was heartily encored for 
the beauty of his performance. and in re- 
sponse gave an exquisite reading of De 
libe’s “Passepied.” 

Theodore S. Bergey, who is a raconteur 
as well as an eminent musical educator. 
declares that the following are excerpts of 


“The opera was darling, Mrs. Smith,” 
declared Mrs. James Reed, as she felt of 
her diamond earrings to make sure that 
they were at the proper angle. 

“I know I would have enjoyed it,” Mrs. 
Smith answered. 

“You would have fits over it, Mrs. Smith. 


Calf was so. cute, and they all sang in 
Latin.” 

“What opera did you see?” replied Mrs. 
Smith. 


“T have it written down on a card here 
in my bag. I wanted to get it just right. 
You see, the name was on the curtain, and 
I copied it down. It was ‘Asbestos.’” 

“T can tell you another story,” said Mr. 
Bergey, “an actual occurrence: An elderly 
man and his wife were attending the con- 
certs at Ravinia Park last season. The 
question was asked, ‘Who is that man with 
the stick?’ 

“*He is the conductor; 
Damrosch,.’ 

““Ts he a good conductor?’ 


that is Walter 


“*A4 good conductor! Well, IT guess he 
ought to be: he is the son of James G. 
Blaine.’ ” C. E. N 





Controller John Brown Returns 


John Brown, the business controller of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, returned 
from his vacation abroad on July 18 Mr. 
Brown spent considerable time sight-see- 
ing along the Mediterranean. Soon after 
landing he hurried to his office in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to plunge into a 
mass of work incidental to setting things 


HERBERT CONCERTS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Orchestra Delights Crowds at 
Willow Grove—Writing Opera 
for Fritzi Scheff 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18.—Victor Herbert 
and-his orchestra are drawine large crowds 
to Willow Grove afternoon and evening. 
This is the famous leader’s ninth season at 
Philadelphia’s principal musical retreat for 
the Summer. His popularity has not di- 
minished in the least. 

As usual, Mr. Herbert is finding time 
to devote himself to composition despite 


the exactions of the orchestra on his time. 
He is now putting the finishing touches on 
an opera in which Fritzi Scheff will appear 
next season. An idea of the make-up of 
programs he prepares for Sunday audiences 
is shown in yesterday’s offerings, which 
included, by request, some of his own com- 
positions : 





Afternoon—March, “Flag of Friendship,’”’ Von 
Blon; Overture, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


Nicolai; a. “‘The Rosary,” Nevin; Trumpet Solo, 
Borodkin; b. Humoresque, “Moto Perpetuo, of 
Strauss; Selection from “Tt, Happened in Nord 


Overture, “Little Nemo,” Her- 
Violin Solo, Landau; Selec 
Leoncavallo; a. “Panameri- 


land,” Herbert; 
bert; Largo, Haendel; 
tion from “Pagliacci,” 


cana’; b. ‘“‘Al Fresco,’ Herbert; Pearls from 
Meyerbeer’s Operas, Schreiner. 
Evening — Military March, Schubert-Tausig; 


Overture, “The Judges of the Secret Court,” Ber- 
lioz; a. “Forget-Me-Not”; b. “Air De Ballet’ 
(new), Herbert; Humoresque, “Kommt ein Vogel 
eflogen,” Ochs; Overture, ‘‘Festival,” Lassen; 
rom “The Rose of Algeria, af Herbert; a. “Rose 
of the World,” reap. solo, Borodkin; b. “The 
Same Old Two, oa Ask Her While the Band Is 
Playing,” d. *tatrenas of the Sultana”; grand 
fantasy from ‘Il Trovatore,” Verdi: “Malagnena” 
from “Boabdil,” Moszkowsky; March, “Slav,” 
Tschaikowsky. 


A thunder storm that started early Sat- 
urday evening and lasted for several hours 
scattered the crowds gathered in the parks 
and city squares to hear the bands and or- 
chestras. The musical attractions at most 
places had to be abandoned. The Phila- 
delphia Band, composed of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, could not play dur- 
ing the evening on the City Hall plaza. 

Shannon’s Concert Band, which has been 
pleasing Manhattan Beach audiences, is 
the attraction at Woodside Park. Thomas 
F. Shannon. the organizer and leader, ex- 
pects to make his Philadelphia engagement 
a notable one. 

Susanna E. Dercum has closed her studio 
for the Summer and is spending this month 
at Chester Hill. She will go to a. White 
Mountains next month. 3S & 4 





Department Established for 
Boston Opera Company 


Boston, Julv 18.—Director Henry Rus- 
sell has established a special concert depart- 
ment of the Boston Opera Company, under 
the direction of Theodore H. Bauer, who 
also continues as press representative of 
the company. In accordance with the plan 
of co-operation existing between the Bos- 
ton and Metropolitan Opera Companies, 
this department will work in conjunction 
with the Metropolitan concert bureau, so 
successfully managed by Mr. Coppicus dur- 
ing last season. 


Concert 





A New “Macbeth” Opera 


Paris, July 15.—A new opera on the 
subject, of “Mz acheth“ is to be brought out 
in Paris next October by Albert Carré, 
Ernest Bloch being the hero, and Lucienne 
The composer 

















dramatization of Mrs. Humphrer ‘Vard’s what he overheard during a recent operatic in order in the business offices for the Bréval the Lady Macbeth. 
“Robert Elsmere,” or anythin~ clsec that engagement not far from Chicago: coming season. of the music is a protégé of the soprano. 
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PEOPLE’S CHORAL UNION OF NEW YORK AS IT APPEARED AT ONE OF ITS CONCERTS IN CARNEGIE HALL 











TO FOSTER LOVE OF 
THE BEST IN MUSIC 


Object of People’s Choral Union 
—Its History and Its 
Hopes 


“Our purpose is not to promulgate a 
musically creative spirit among the people 
of this country, but to foster one of 
appreciation and love for the best in music; 
and if we can succeed: in this, our labors 
and difficulties will be amply recompensed.” 

These words sum up the raison d’étre of 
the People’s Choral Union as viewed by 
its president, Theodore Schorskey. To a 
representative of Musica AMERICA he re- 
cently outlined the past history of the or- 
ganization and related sundry interesting 
facts as to its future prospects and possi- 
bilities and its general methods of proce- 
dure. 

“The Choral Union was founded in 1892, 
and since that time has experienced various 
kinds of ups and downs. The size of its 
membership is not constant, but changes 
from year to year, varying at times between 
1,000 and 500. At present we have some- 
thing like 670 singers. Some years we can 
give three or four concerts a year; some- 
times only one, or none at all. Financial 
considerations, of course, are at the bottom 
of the whole matter, and, just as would be 
the case with any other organization, pub- 
lic appearances must necessarily be numer- 
ically proportioned to the contents of the 
treasury. The nature of our society makes 
it all an uphill struggle. It is not endowed, 
indulges in little advertising or publicity of 
any type, and enjoys no protection of this 
or that millionaire. Indeed, we are partic- 
ularly anxious that such should never be 
the case, for, once make a society, the exist- 
ence of which is grounded to a large extent 
upon the sheer enthusiasm of its members, 
subservient to purely material interests, 
and those ideal qualities which had pre- 
viously been its chief boast will almost in- 
evitably grow stunted or disappear alto- 
gether. That is the cause of the difficulties 
of so many of our symphony orchestras 
that lean upon the help of some rich indi- 
vidual who knows little or nothing about 
music as such, and who makes his endow- 
ment subject to all sorts of disadvantageous 
and humiliating conditions. 

“The revenue of the Peoples Choral 
Union accrues from the purely nominal 
membership dues and from such profits as 
we may chance to clear at concerts. Where- 
fore, as any one ma” see, the financial pros- 
pects are bound always to be more or less 
precarious, especially in view of the fact 
that American interest in choral music is 
still very slight, utterly different from that 
in Germany or in Wales. Surely it will not 
be necessary for me to go into an- details 
as to the exalted status of choral art in 
either of these two countries, as it is known 
to everybody. 

“The members of the Choral Union are 
recruited from all sides. Much assistance 
is furnished us by the music teachers in 
the public schools, and it is due to their 
valuable efforts that we owe much of our 
promising material. People who join the 
society do so out of pure love for the 
thing, so we are sure of one quality which 
above all others in work of 





is necessary 











this .kind—enthusiasm. Previous musical 
experience is not required, as we have our 
own courses of instruction of all grades of 
difficulty under the guidance of some of the 
most excellent musical instructors to be 
found in this city. Classes are held on 
Sunday afternoons, when none of those 
who attend are likely to be detained by 
any other occupation. lor our big con- 
certs we generally select some standard 
oratorio which is not overwhelmingly dif- 
ficult, and this we study and rehearse for 
many months—sav, from October to March. 
Of course, we do all our singing in Eng- 
lish. Two years ago we gave Elgar’s ‘King 
Olaf,’ and next year we are contemplating 
giving the ‘Creation,’ and possibly also 
‘Samson and Delilah,’ though | am opposed 
to doing operas in concert form. We shall 
do the Haydn work because it is a great 
and popular one and there is a chance of 
making some profit with it. 

“If, as I said before, we can succeed in 
cultivating a love for the best in music we 
shall have done as much as we desire. By 
presenting standard works we are combat- 
ting ragtime and all its attendant horrors. 
Choral societies founded’ in the smaller 
towns of this country can do more than 
anything else toward making us a musical 
people. And there is much more opportunity 
for a successful career for such an organ! 
zation in a small town than in New York. 
There people have little to divert them, and 
their interests are more in common. 

“The type of music best suited to the 
American is, to my mind, the intellectual. 
We must be bound together by intellectual 
rather than emotional ties, for the reason 
that we are not naturally an emotional peo- 
ple. We are very unlike the Germans in 
this particular. We have not gradually 
grown up as they have, but have reached 
our position at a bound. That is a reason 
why we have no American music, and I 
don’t know that we ever need expect such 
a thing. The best we can hope to do is to 
propavate a love for the great foreign 
works.” 





Wendell Heighton to Manage Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 18.—Wendell Heigh- 
ton will be the business manager for the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra the com- 
ing season. His assistants will be O. B. 
Babcock and Alma Voedisch, of Chicago. 
Mr. Heighton was formerly of Des Moines, 
where he conducted the Western Herald. 
He began his work with the orchestra in 
1908, managing the Spring tour. Last year 
he devoted his entire time to the tour and, 
through his efforts, the orchestra made a 
Spring tour of nine weeks, which was re- 
markably successful. His work was so sat- 
isfactory in every way that the directors 
decided to make him the general business 
manager. 

O. B. Babcock, who has been the man- 
ager for several years, will become assist- 
ant manager, attending to much of the de- 
tail work of the local season. E. B. 





Dr. Franklin Lawson’s Summer Classes 
in New York 


Owing to the great demand for lessons 
from students in New York and from out 
of town. Dr. Franklin Lawson, the well- 
known voice teacher, is conducting Sum- 
mer classes in his New York studios. Dr. 
Lawson’s concert work with the Boston 
Festival. the Pittsbur~ Festival and the 
Dresden Orchestras the last three seasons 
has made him so well known that his 
Summer classes are well filled with punils 
from many States. 


WILL INTERPRET NEW 
FARWELL COMPOSITION 


Michael Elliot, Interpretative Dancer, to 
Present “Domain of Hurakan” with 
Pittsburg Orchestra 


Michael Elliot, the interpretative dancer, 
will appear in Pittsburg, August 8 and 9, 
with the Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, to 
present for the first time “The Domain of 
Hurakan,” by Arthur Farwell, a composi- 
tion representative of a creation myth of 
the Central American Indians. Miss Elliot's 
first program, August &, will be as follows: 





“Peer Gynt,” Suites 1—2 (Grieg), Morgenstim- 
mung (Morning Mood), Ase’s Death, Anitra’s 
Dance, Solveig’s Song, Ingrid’s Plaint; Group of 
Flower Dances—“The Wild Rose,” MacDowell; 
“The Water Lily,’’ MacDowell and “The Poppy,” 
Strauss; Waltz in A Minor, Chopin; Nocturne in 
E Flat, Chopin; “Domain of Hurakan,” Farwell; 
“Autumn Leaves,” Schumann. 


“Hurakan,” in the Farwell composition, 
is the name of the Wind God in one of the 
languages of the Central American Indians, 
and it is from that term that the English 
word hurricane is derived. The orchestral 
score was made last Winter by Mr. Farwell 
for Miss Elliot’s use, and bears the legend 
from ancient Central American mythology, 
“Over the waters passed Hurakan, the 
mighty wind, and called forth the earth.” 

In her second program Miss Elliot will 
repeat the “Peer Gynt” Suites and “Flower 
Dances,” and present also the Nausicaa 
music from the Cantata of “Odysseus,” Max 
Bruch; the Butterfly, “Papillon,” Grieg; 
“Siegfried’s Death March,” from Wagner's 
“Gotterdammerung,” and Frolic, Scherzo 
movement from the First Symphony, Bee- 
thoven. 

[he dances on the program will be inter- 
spersed with orchestral numbers. 


Teaching Music by Phonograph in Public 
Schools 


A new method of teaching pupils to sing 
was used during the last year in Public 
School 147 in Brooklyn, says School. 
Marie L. Bayer, the principal, hit on the 
idea of using a phonograph. The song 
under consideration is written on the black- 
board, the music studied and then the rec- 
ord is played, giving the proper tone and 
expression. It is then repeated, the pupils 
softly singing, after which the phonograph 
is stopped and the song sung from the 
music on the board. Among the records 
are “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Dixie,” 
“Softly Now the Light of Day,” “The Glow 
Worm” and a few operatic overtures. The 
same school has another high class instru- 
ment installed in the auditorium. At each 
morning assembly and at entertainments 
and other meetings this is played, only the 
best music beine used. The children 
greatly enjoy these short hours with the 
great musicians, which Miss Bayer hopes 
cannot heln but wean them from their lik- 
ing for trashy ragtime music. 





Alice Zeppili Making Progress 


Paris, July 2.—Alice Zeppili, the former 
soprano of the Manhattan Opera House, 
in New York, who has worked hard of late 
to overcome the faults of tone production 
which were censured by the critics during 
her New York career, has been singing the 
role of Santusza in “Cavalleria” at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. She is also 
busy adding Butterfly to her répertoire and 
expects to sing the part in Chicago with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


CHAUTAUQUA MUSIC 
SBASON BUSY ONE 


Orchestra and Choral Concerts 
and Artists’ Recitals on 
Program 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 18.—The mu 
sical season at Chautauqua is now on in 
earnest. [The Summer schools have opened 
with a record-breaking attendance, and the 
signs are pointing with no uncertainty to- 
ward the most interesting and profitable 
musical session in the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion’s history. As usual, that sterling direct- 
or, Alfred Hallam, is at the head of the 
music department, and has his usual corps 
of capable assistants, among whom are 
William H. Sherwood, Mrs. Tobey, Miss 
Kober, piano; Sol Marcosson, violin; 
Frank Croxton and Mr. Washburn, voice; 
Hl. Ek. Cogswell, public school work; James 
Bird, theory; H. B. Vincent, organ; Myron 
A. Bickford, mandolin, banjo and guitar; 
lrederick G. Shattuck and Lynn B. Dana, 
accompanists. q 

The orchestra and band reported for 
duty the 14th, and both the junior choir of 
200 and the adult choir of 400 voices have 
given several pleasing programs, with the 
assistance of the soloists for the July pe- 
riod. The latter are Marie Stoddart, so- 
prano; Florence L. Fiske, contralto; John 
W. Nichols, tenor, and Overton Moyle, 
bass. The artists’ recitals are a feature, as 
usual, Messrs. Sherwood and Marcosson 
being heard Tuesdays, Messrs. Croxton and 
Washburn on Thursdays, and Mr. Bickford 
on Fridays, all at Higgins Hall. 

There have been several interesting lec- 
tures on music by C. Ashton Johnson, of 
London. L. B. D. 





Toronto Conductor Gets New Works 

Toronto, July 19.—H. M. Fletcher, con- 
ductor of the Schubert Choir, has returned 
from New York, where he has secured the 
rights to a number of works which have 
never been produced in Canada, including 
3ach’s cantata, “A Stronghold Sure.” In 
addition to Mme. Lillian Nordica and the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, Myron G. 
Whitney, the basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been engaged for both 
concerts on February 20 and 21. Mr. 
Fletcher will make a special feature of 
the male chorus of the society next season, 
and states that there is still room for a 
few more singers. H. H. M. 





Gadski in Paris and Berlin 


Paris, June 25.—Mme. Gadski, her hus- 
band, Herr Tauscher and her daughter, 
Lotte, paid a brief visit to Paris lately in 
their new motor car, accompanied by two 
friends. They reached Paris after a two- 
days run from Berlin, attended one of the 
Metropolitan’s performances of “Otello” at 
the Chatelet, proceeded on the following 
day to Brussels, and thence back to Berlin 
again. Mme. Gadski will rest at her Ber- 
lin home for a couple of weeks previous 
to beginning her work for the Mozart fes 
tival, in Salzburg. 


Carl Goldmark will use 
“Esther” as the basis of his next opera. 
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has been so immediately recognized and universally appreciated 
O AMERICAN SINGER In his three years before the public, he has 


as Cecil Fanning. 


gained an assured position among the great song reciters of the world. His beauty of voice, dramatic tem- 
perament and great versatility enable him to give a recital, which in variety and interest cannot be excelled, 
and his art has been acknowledged by the critics of America and London. In spite of the fact that 
Mr. Fanning has had flattering offers from the Metropolitan Opera Company and also for operatic appearances at 
Vienna and Rome, he has decided, for a few years, at least, to confine himself to song recital, oratorio and concert 
engagements. The day for mere vocal display has passed, as the public of to-day demands that a singer should have 


literary knowledge as well as vocal art, in order that a true poetic and dramatic interpretation can be given. 


In this 


respect Mr. Fanning excels. His programs are of the highest order, embracing the best of German, French, Italian, 


English and American song literature. 














CECIL FANNING, BARITONE 


Operas, Oratorios and Cantatas 


which Mr. Fanning has sung with Festival Associa- 
tions and Choral Societies 


Aida, Verdi; Faust, Gounod; The Redemption, Gou- 
nod; Samson and Delilah, Saint Saéns: Noél, Saint 
Saéns; Eve, Massenet; Elijah, Mendelssohn; St. Paul, 
Mendelssohn; Caractacus, Elgar; The Passion, Graun; 
The Swan and The Skylark, Goring-Thomas; The Last 
Judgment, Spohr; The Crucifixion, Stainer; The Holy 
City, Gaul; Melusina, Hofmann; Fair Ellen, Bruch; Boc- 
caccio, Von Suppé; Paul Jones, Planquette; The Ballad 
of Lorraine, Hammond. 


Orchestras with which Mr. Fanning 
has sung 
The Damrosch Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, the New York Festival Orches- 
tra, and J. S. Camp’s Orchestra, Hartford. 


‘ho high order of the Fanning-Turpin 
Recitals appeals so strongly to all insti- 
tutions of learning that engagements have 
been and are to be filled with the follow- 
ing Universities, Colleges and Schools: 


Harvard, Princeton, Tufts College, Vanderbilt University (two 
engagements) Purdue University (three engagements), Miami Uni- 
versity, Denison University (two engagements), Ohio State Uni- 
versity (four engagements), Ann Rt or University School of 
Music, Lawrenceville School (two engagements), Oberlin Con 
servatory of Music (four engagements), Peabody Institute, Bryn 
Mawr, Ogontz School, Dobbs Ferry, Tennessee College for Women 
(four engagements), Lake Erie College, Science Hill (two engage 
ments), Georgetown College (two engagements), St. Marys of the 
Springs, Muskingum College (two engagements), Villa de Chan- 
tal, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Pillsbury Academy (two en- 
gagements) St. Marys Hall (two engagements), Limestone College 
(two engagements) Culver Military Academy (two engagements), 
Western College for Women, Glasgow College (two engagements), 
Public School Course, Hackensack, N. J. 


These recitals have also been given before 
the following organizations: 


Maine Musical Festival (three engagements), Rubinstein Club of 
New York (four engagements); MacDowell Club of New York 
(four engagements); Liza Day Nursery, of New York; Thursday 
Musical Club, of New York; Cooper Union, of New York; Musical 
Arts Club, Boston; St. Botolph Club, Boston; Young Fortnightly 
Club, Chicago; Dearborn Alumni Association, Chicago (two en 
gagements); May Festival. Davenport, Iowa; Orpheus Club, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; Country Club, Cincinnati, Ohio; MacDowell Club, 
Nashville, Tenn. (two engagements); Mannerchor Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Woman’s Musical Club, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Nahant Club, 
Nahant, Mass.; Girls’ Music Club, Galveston, Texas; Woman’s 
Music Club, Laurel, Miss.; Mozart Club, Dayton, Ohio (two en 
gagements); Y. W. C. A. Festival Concert, Dayton, Ohio; Festival 
Chorus, Dayton, Ohio: Woman’s Music Club, Springfield, Ohio 
(two engagements); Woman’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio; Kin 
dergarten Association, Columbus, Ohio (two engagements), Wom- 
an’s Music Club, Lima, Ohio; Eurydice Club, Toledo. Ohio; 
Eurydice Club, Findlay, Ohio; Woman’s Music Club, Freemont, 
Ohio (three engagements); Tuesday Musical Club, Akron, Ohio 
(five engagements); Chillicothe Lecture Course, Chillicothe, Ohio 
(two engagements); Woman’s Music Club, Ashland, Ohio; Rubin- 
stein Club, Cleveland, Ohio (two engagements); Harmonic Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Daughters of the American Revolution, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Door of Mercy, Washington, D. C.; Settlement House, Wash 
ington, D. C. (two engagements); Woman’s Music Club, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Woman’s Club, Lexington, Ky.; Dramatic Club, Lexington, 
Ky.; Woman’s Music Club, Jamestown N. Y.; Woman’s Music 
Club, Peoria, Iil.; Hospital Fund, Milwaukee, Wis.; Woman’s 
Music Club, Logansport, Ind. (three engagements); People’s Con 
cert Course, Indianapolis, Ind. (two engagements); Browning So 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pa.; Woman’s Choral Club, Jersey City, N. J.: 
Woman’s Choral Club. Newark, N. J.; German Hospital Fund, 
Newark, N. J.; Woman’s Choral Society, East Orange, N. J. (two 
engagements); Woman’s Club, East Orange, N. J.; Woman’s Choral 
Club, Summit, N. J.; Woman’s Choral Club. Englewood, N. J.; 
Cottage Course, Lakewood, N. J.; Listeners’ Club, Providence, R. I 


(three engagements) 


Special Announcement 


Great interest is being manifested in the Cantata, 
“Sir Oluf,” music by Harriet Ware, libretto by Cecil 
Fanning. This is a work of forty minutes in length, 
written for women’s chorus, baritone and soprano solos. 
The title rdle has been written especially for Mr. Fan- 
ning, and for the presentation of this work already many 
engagements have been made. The first performance 
of this Cantata will be given by the Rubinstein Club of 
New York City, under the direction of William R. Chap- 
man, with full chorus and orchestra, December, 1910, at 
the Waldorf, Mr. Fanning singing the title rdle. This 
work will fill a long-felt want of the directors of 
Women’s Choral Societies as the story is a dramatic 
one, taken from the old German legend “Sir Oluf.” 
Apart from the beautiful solo passages allotted to 
Sir Oluf (baritone) and the Erlking’s Daughter (so- 
prano) there are a number of choruses of great variety. 
G. Schirmer, the publisher, will have this Cantata ready 
for distribution September 1, 1910. 
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Dear MuSICAL AMERICA: 


It is too hot these days even to muse. 
Somehow or other the dolce far niente 
does not work in this town in ,warm 
weather. One needs Italian skies and Nea- 
politan bays for that. I tried ‘to find the 
desired article by speeding down to Coney 
Island and Manhattan Beach last night, but 
except for a very satisfactory moon and 
several degrees drop in the temperature, 
the rest of it all disheartened me more 
than ever. The man who took me out in 
his motor—your Mephisto is not wholly 
friendless—said that he had heard that 
there was some good music out there by a 
big band at the Manhattan Beach Hotel. | 
had my doubts, however, knowing the state 
of degeneration to which band music has 
sunk hereabouts during these last few 
years. 

I let this supposed allurement of the band 
be my pretext for going, although it was a 
spin along the shore road, the moon and 
the temperature drop that I really went for. 
As for the band, the less said about it the 
bettter. You remember the story of the 
little girl who was told in school that the 
ostrich had no tail to speak of, and when 
her mother asked her what she had learned 
in school that day she said that she had 
learned that “the ostrich has a tail, but you 
musn’t talk about it.” My idea of nothing 
to talk about is the band at the Manhattan 
Beach Hotel. It is very imposing, with its 
forty or so men, all in brilliant scarlet uni- 
forms, and its leader who comes on to the 
sand a moment later than the rest, in a 
dark uniform, which contrasts finely with 
the red. 

I wish that my imagination would serve 
me with a simile for the work of that band. 
Not that the nlayers were not all right, but 
they were never called upon to do any- 
thing. There were four of us in the party, 
and we wanted to be thrilled, uplifted and 
swept out of range of thoughts about the 
heat and the daily grind. But there was 
that magnificent, big organization and the 
gleaming instruments—and out of it all, at 
the listless, nerveless, spiritless beat of the 
conductor, came nothing but tinkle, tinkle. 
As long as we could sit there and stand it 
the leader played nothing with a climax to 
it; there were none of those big tonal 
waves that sweep up and give the soul a 
bath of Lethean music. We waited patient- 
ly for the real musical revelation to come, 
and as each tinkle began, meandered along 
and ended, we looked at each other in 
amazement. The leader had numbers up, 
but there were no programs to be found. 
The sign which he kept nearest at hand 
was “Request,” and the pieces which he 
played while this sign was up were a won- 
derful revelation of the musical mentality 
of the meagre audience which his feeble 
strains had drawn about him. During the 
performance of these numbers the con- 
ductor turned amiably toward that section 
of the audience where the request presum- 
ably came from—the only place where the 
audience was at all numerous—which, inci- 
dentally, was where the drinks were served 
Appalled and aghast at the awful exhibition 
of this musical death in life, with common 
accord we reached for our hats and left for 
the city again. Even the symphony of New 
York was a pleasanter prospect. 

* * * 


Did you ever listen to the symphony of 
New York? However it might be de- 


scribed, the constitution of the orchestra 
could be figured out quite accurately. It is 
as follows: 

Derrick Starting Whistles. 
Ferry Whistles. 

Rock Drill. 

Grand Central Engine Bells. 
Riveting Machines. 

Cash Registers. 

Typewriters. 

Electric Railways. 

Subway. 

Seltzer Bottle. 

Cork screw, with outfit. 
Fire Engine. 

Ambulance. 

» Alto Taxis. 

20 Tenor Taxis. 

10 Touring Cars. 

10 Surface Cars, with Gong. 
8 Bass Motor Trucks. 


There, I think, is the lay-out with which 
an imaginative composer could give any- 
where the music of the city in idealistic and 
symbolic fashion, not to mention a dash of 
realism here and there. The possible or- 
chestral combinations will be seen at a 
glance, and.one will realize that a limitless 
opportunity is presented for varying tone 
color. At all events, I hope that the thought 
which | have expended upon the matter will 
be useful, especially to rural districts and 
places at a distance, as by following out 
this orchestration they will be able to ex- 
= a vivid taste of the joys of New 

or 
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* * * 


The above suggestion greatly out-does 
the Bi-harmonic Sonata of which you told 
in your pages last week. That is, as I un- 
derstand it, a sonata in two keys at once— 
the left hand playing in one key and the 
right hand in another. The more unrelated 
the keys, I suppose, the more modern the 
sonata. This sounds like another story of 
the “Wild Men of Paris.” It takes one back 
to the days of Murger and his composer 
Rodolphe, was it not?—who was composing 
a “Symphony on the Influence of Blue in 
Art.” “Bi-harmonic” makes one think of 
bi-chromate and other chemical terms. Is 
this new invention going to bind together 
the diverse worlds of music and science 
If so, the inventor of the Bi-harmonic So- 
nata has struck a big lead, for we are in 
sad need of some sort of a friction-clutch 
with which to hold music down to earth in 
a scientific and materialistic age. 

I suppose I am not the first person to 
suffer from being misunderstood—Emerson 
says to be great is to be misunderstood— 
but there are times when I wish people 
would use a little more gray matter in an 
attempt to understand the not.at all com- 
plex character of Mephisto. There are some 
people who seem to think that | will be in- 
terested in anything foolish. It is the habit 
of my literary co-laborers to lay upon my 
desk items culled from many sources, which 
they deem appropriate to my natural trend 
of thought. Why, though, should one of 
these estimable men come and lay upon my 
desk a newspaper clipping from Philadel- 
phia, headed “PROFESSOR EATS 
SKUNK; LIKES IT”? I do not yet see 
what this has to do with either music, 
musing or Mephisto, the three M’s. (Of 
course you have all heard of the three B’s 

Bach, Beethoven and Brahms.) 

“The flesh of the much-dreaded beast,” 
the Professor—who is Professor Frank i 
Wood, of the Illinois State Laboratory of 
Natural History—says, “is quite tender and 
ofa delicious flavor if the scent glands are 
removed.” The Philadelphia paper says 
that Professor Wood gives no receipt for 
the capture of the animal, and does not tell 
just how one is to be enabled to enjoy its 
flesh. “No animal is more unjustly perse 
cuted than the skunk,” asserts Professor 
Wood. This is certainly true, when one 
pauses to think of the people to whom the 
name of this maligned and delectable ani- 
mal is applied. 

Again, what’s in a name? 

I am still hunting in my mind for a pos 
sible relation of this subject to the three 
M’s. 


* + * 


But let us get back to music. 

Richard Strauss savs, concerning the 
writing of his operas, that he “lives” with 
his characters a good six months before 
composing any of the music. The “Gos- 
siper” of the New York Evening Post re- 
flects upon the awful time he must have 
had living half a year with Salomé, not to 
speak of Elektra! 





l am not wasting any precious sympathy 
on Richard. He undoubtedly chooses his 
own company, and it is so much the worse 
for him if he takes up with a Salomé or 
an Elektra. What I object to is his in- 
troducing these questionable companions of 
his into good society. He ought to keep 
them to himself—hiding these dark chapters 
of his life—instead of heralding them 
abroad with a flourish of eight or more 
stopped trumpets, not to mention a hun- 
dred or so other instruments. If at the 
end of his six-month term of friendship 
with these creatures, instead of turning 
them loose on the world, he would only 
strangle them, it would be a boon to hu- 
manity. 

However, experience can be turned to ac- 
count; in Strauss’s case, to a bank account. 
Perhaps it is envy we feel, after all, and not 
the desire to blame. 

To have danced the dance of the seven 
veils six months with Salomé, and the 
dance of ecstatic vengeance for a like 
period with Elektra, is certainly going 
some. | shouldn’t wonder if Strauss would 
next be heard of following in the mazy 
footsteps of Isadora Duncan, Maud Allan 
and Pavlova. I believe that he could make 
even a bigger fortune that way than by 
writing soul-paralyzing music-dramas. 

At least if he could be induced to think 
so, it would stop him from writing the 
dramas. 

The same “Gossiper” attributes to John 
fk. Runciman, of whom I have been telling 
you, the following words, cheering to many 
a suffering soul who has tried to live up 
to the belief, so imposing and yet so futile, 
th: it Brahms is necessarily to be enjoyed, 
viz.: “My strength of purpose and my in- 
domitehis resolition and iron will are still 
such that I can sit through a Brahms sym- 
phony without falling asleep—if I really 
make up my mind to it.” 

But what a perverse use of the will! 

* * * 


C. S. J. writes to F. P. A., of the “Al- 
ways in Good Humor” column of the New 
York Evening Mail: “It strikes me that 
you might project a club of Incomprehen- 
sibles. One might ballot for officers among 
Henry James, Richard Strauss, John Pur- 
roy Mitchell, Hamlet and James A. Barnes, 
Jr.” EF. P. A. prefixes the heading, “And 
for the club poets, Browning and Whit- 
nan. 

I don’t want to be peevish, but when I 
see Whitman and Richard Strauss forced 
into a candidacy for holding office among 
the Incomprehensibles I am impelled to 
offer a mild warm-weather protest. The 
trouble with Strauss is not that he is in- 
comprehensible, but that he is too easy to 
understand. One can see through him with 
half an eye. He is a more logical candidate 
for the Unendurables. And as to Whit- 
man, the man who understands him, to my 
thinking, is afflicted with bats in the belfry. 
The nominators of Whitman and Strauss 
for office in the Incomprehensibles—but 1 


desist. 
e -s 


Why, bless my soul—or what there is left 
of it—here is Hammerstein come to life 
again, and I have not given him a single 
thought! Not only is he going to paralyze 
New York with a renaissance of opera 
comique, but he is going to do the grand 
in London. Meanwhile, he arrives in Amer- 
ica on the verge of nervous prostration, 
wears an unfamiliar hat and becomes en- 
raged if anybody refers to it. 

This is all very well. America will have 
a rest from frenzied operatics, while Eng 
land will have a desirable diversion. Oscar 
will come out well, for he will not only be 
deriving one large income by appealing to 
the perennial American taste for a light 
artistic diet, but another as well by appeal- 
ing to the heavier tastes of the beef-eating 
sritons. Thus he will get ’em going and 
coming. 

Also, he will probably be holding down 
the job of jester to the King. 

* a * 


I am sure you will like to hear a little 
opera gossip before I close. 


Tetrazzini will be toured by Hammerstein 
next season in an imitation of Rosina 
Vokes singing the great song hit, “Her 
Heart Was True to Oscar.” 

Erich Kornvold, the wonder-child, is not 
orchestrating his own opera. Any com- 
poser of thirteen who can fill Richard 
Strauss with “awe and apprehension” can 
well afford to rest on his laurels. 

Cavalieri keeps her hair beautiful with 
Binks Head Wash. Your 

MEPHISTO. 








DUPLICATING HER 
PARIS SUCCESSES 
IN LONDON OPERA 














ALICE VERLET 


Lonpon, July 6.—Alice Verlet, the fam- 
ous Parisian prima donna, has been singing 
with great success in the special Mozart 
performances of the Beecham opera season. 
She was particularly engaged for the part 
of Constance in “Il Seraglio.” In August 
Mile. Verlet will go on a tour of the Eng- 
lish seaside -laces, with her own concert 
company, and, following this, will make a 
provincial tour of fifty dates, extending 
from September 25 to December 15. After 
twelve years at the Grand Opéra in Paris, 
this talented artist is now firmly establish- 
ing herself in England. E. W. 





Rose Lutiger Gannon and Allan Spencer 
in Chicago Concert 


Cuicaco, July 18.—One of the most de- 
lightful recitals of the University concert 
series was given last Tuesday evening by 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Allan 
Spencer, pianist. Mr. Spencer opened the 
program with Haydn’s Variations in F 
Minor, followed by the Gluck-Brahms Ga- 
votte and D’Albert’s Scherzo, op. 16. Then 
by request he gave Oldberg’s “Carillon,” 
which was originally written for Mr. Spen- 
cer. In charming contrast came Debussy’s 
‘Goldfish” and “The Little Shepherd.” His 
series for the last feature of the bill com- 
prised three Liszt studies and the “Rigo- 
letto” Paraphrase. Mrs. Gannon displayed 
her versatility with a rich variety of vocal 
selections, opening with Paladilhe’s “Psy- 
che,” followed by Schubert’s “Death and 
the Maiden” and one of La Forge’s cun- 
ningest compositions, “Wie lieb ich dich 
hat.” Her English songs were: Nevin’s 
“\Mly Desire,” Spross’s “The Wind,” Leo- 
ni's “Coolan Dhu,” Willeby’s “‘une Morn- 
ing,” all of which were given with delight- 
ful fullness and richness of voice. 





American Student Killed in Austria 


VIENNA, July 18—Ralph Plumer, of 
Wooster, O., who was studying music in 
this city, was killed in a bicycle accident 
near Salzburg on July 1s. 
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8 MUSICAL AMERICA July 23, 1910. 
1911 for the American violinist, Albert FRANCES ALDA IN PARIS 
Spalding, have just been completed. Mr. 


SOME TOURING EXPERIENCES OF MARK HAMBOURG 








HAVE recently returned from a four 

months’ tour through Canada, and, like 
all other tours, it has been productive of 
more than one amusing incident, writes 
Mark Hambourg, the pianist, in a recent 
number of M. A. P. of London. 

At a certain junction where we had to 
wait for our train I noticed an obviously 
theatrical gentleman on the same platform. 
He was evidently not given to overwashing 
himself, and a sliave would not have ex- 
actly spoiled his beauty; but he seemed 
very well pleased with himself, and saun- 
tered over to where I was standing. P 

“Belong to the profession, my boy? he 
queried affably. “Come, don’t be proud, 
he continued, noticing that we did not re- 
gard him very favorably. “I am on the 
boards myself, and my wife is a palmist. 
Now, what are you?” he asked once more. 

“I play the piano,” I said. And you 
should have seen the look of scorn that 
came over his face at my words. 

“Oh, orchestra!” he remarked, and 
walked contemptuously away, to return no 
more. 

Moving still farther afield, I recall a very 
amusing: incident that took place at a recital 
of mine in “Sydnev. New South Wales. I 
was,playing with an accompanist, and our 
two pianos were set back to back on the 
platform. The hall was not very light, and 
the man at the other piano was quite invisi- 
ble to certain members of the audience. 

During a concerto of Chopin I stopped 
playing for a few bars, while the other man 
continued to perform, a fact which called 
forth the following remark from a musical 
enthusiast who could not see my accom- 
panist from where she sat: : 

“Oh,” exclaimed this lady to her friend, 
“isn’t Mark Hambourg a_ wonderful 
musician? Why, look at him now, he’s 
taken his hands from the kevs and is play- 
ing with his pedals!” 

Not so flattering, but equally amusing, 


was the remark made by a visitor to a friend 
of mine at whose house | was stopping. 
As luck would have it, I was practicing 
away for all | was worth when this visitor 
was shown into the adjoining room, where 
she was received by my hostess. The vis- 
itor listened to my playing for a few mo- 
ments, and then remarked, with a seraphic 
smile: “Why, Mrs. Blank, how your little 
girl is improving on the piano!” 

Another anecdote that tells against my- 
self arose out of the visit of a lady journal- 
ist to interview me. She made the usual 
notes during our interview, which I finally 
brought to a close with some such remark 
as this: “And, now, I’m afraid I must be 
off. It’s a dreadful bore, but 1 have to go 
and dine with some horrid people to-night.” 

What was my horror next day to find 
this remark reproduced in cold print at the 
end of that fateful iaterview! It was my 
last dinner at the house in question. 





Louis Bachner in Berlin 


Bern, July 9.—Louis Bachner, the pian- 
ist, formerly identified with the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, is now 
in Berlin, and will begin teaching about 
the middle of August. He has taken an 
apartment at Wartburger strasse, No. 27, 
where he will be settled after August i5. 
His class will include some pupils who have 
studied with him in America. Mr. Bachner 
comes to Berlin fully qualified for his work. 
His various appearances with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, People’s Symphony 
Orchestra (New York), Flonzaley, Kneisel 
and Hoffman Quartets, etc., speak for his 
merit as an artist, and his success in teach- 
ing has brought him immediate attention 
in Germany. 





Albert Spalding’s Forthcoming Tours 


Paris, July 5.—The arrangement for the 
remainder of the European season of 1910- 
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Spalding will play in France from October 
15 to November 15; in Berlin and Ger- 
many from November 15 to December 15; 
in Italy from January 1 to January 15; in 
Austria from January 15 to February 5. 
Then follows a Russian season of two 
months, and in the Spring Belgium, Hol- 
land and Paris will be visited. The scope 
of the tour confirms Mr. Spalding’s won- 
derful European success. 


THE “JEWISH CARUSO” 


Moves Londoners to Tears by Power of 
His Singing 

Five thousand Jews, including many for- 
eign visitors, listened spellbound in the 
great Assembly Hall in the east end of 
London the other day to a tall, squarely- 
Luilt man, wearing the black cap of a rabbi, 
writes the New York Sun’s London corre- 
spondent on July 16. He was the “Jewish 
Caruso,” otherwise the Rev. G. Serotta, of 
Warsaw, Russian Poland, the most famous 
of Jewish cantors. He had brought with 
him a choir of thirty from his own syna- 
gogue, which holds 3,000 people, but his own 
voice alone would fill the greatest hall. A 
typical Russian Jew, with a short black 
beard and mustache, he put his heart into 
chanting the old psalms of his faith. 

Strangely Oriental in intonation and in 
wailing cadences, rising at times to a pas- 
sionate outcry, then sinking into a mourn- 
ful tenderness, the music seemed to be 
filled with the spirit of the persecuted race, 
and many of his hearers were moved to 
tears. 











Sammarco’s European Engagements 

Lonpon, July 9.—Mario Sammareo, the 
Italian baritone, has been engaged to sing 
Figaro in “The Barber of Seville,” with 
Mme. Tetrazzini, at Parma, for the Sep- 
tember season which Signor Campanini is 
organizing in that city. Signor Sammarco 
will spend August, as usual, in Switzer- 


land. October 9 he will sing at Albert 
Hall, London, and on the 13th he will 
give a recital here. On the 11th he sings 
for the third season in Liverpool, con- 


tinuing on tour in various other cities until 
his departure in the latter part of the month 
for America. 


Wedded in Vienna 
VIENNA, July 10.—Edwin Hughes, of 
Washington, D. C., the Vienna representa- 
tive of MusicaAL AMERICA, was married yes- 
terday to Frau Dr. Therese Schiffler, of 
Vienna. 











Jean Huberdeau, the basso, who sang 
at the Manhattan last season, assisted Félia 
Litvinne in a concert she recently gave in 
Paris which was devoted exclusively to 
Saint-Saéns’s compositions. 





Her Beautiful Voice Was in Great De- 
mand at Private Soirées 


Paris, July 11.—Frances Alda’s great 
success in Paris has not been confined en- 
tirely to the Italian Opera season at the 
Chatelet; she has also been in constant 
demand for private soirées, and her beau- 
tiful voice has been greatly admired in 
the salons of such prominent hostesses as 
the Duchesse de Grammont, the Duchesse 
d’Uzés, Marquise de Bron, Comtesse de 
Berteux, Marquise de Ferronay, Mme. de 
Bonnardel, Marquise de St. Paul and Mme. 
de Hersent. Mme. Alda is proud of the 
fact that she has appeared at eleven of 
these social events during the short period 
of six weeks, and at many of these en- 
gagements she divided the laurels with an- 
other Metropolitan favorite, Pasquale 
Amato. 

After this strenuous season Mme. Alda is 
enjoying well-deserved rest in Italy, at the 
Lido, with her husband, Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza, the general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and intends to re- 
turn to Paris early in September. Before 
sailing for America, Mme. Alda will sing 
Mimi in a special performance of “La Bo- 
héme” at the Royal Theater of the Mon- 
naie, in Brussels, together with Caruso and 
Amato. 





Mme. Ziegler’s Connecticut Recitals 


BRooKFIELD CENTER, CONN., July 19.— 
Elsie Roy Eddy, of Brooklyn, gave an in- 
teresting song recital to the students of 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler’s Summer School at 
Brookfield Center yesterday. The first 
pupils’ recital of the season was given to- 
day to a large and appreciative audience. 
Compositions by Thomas, Schubert, Offen- 
bach, Chopin, Bohm and Neberlin were ren- 
dered. Frederick Curtis furnished the in- 
strumental numbers on the Angelus. M. 
Louis Serés, of New York, a tenor with a 
remarkably sweet voice, sang a charming 
group of old French chansonettes which 
won much applause. M. Serés and Jessica 
Hertz sang a duet at the Sunday morning 
service of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church July 
17. Miss Hertz is the possessor of an un- 
usually fine contralto voice. She is soloist 
of Bethlehem Lutheran Church, of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





London Premiére of “La Habafiera” 


_ Lonpon, July 19—Raoul Laparra’s Span- 
ish opera, “La Habafiera,” was heard for 
the first time in London, at Covent Gar- 
den, last night. The work was excellently 
staged and well sung, but the all-prevailing 
gloom of its plot and music makes its 
chance of popularity extremely small. La- 
parra is the youngest composer ever to have 
received a hearing at this house. 
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GETS MANY STARS 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Manager Behymer to Present 
Pasquale, Hofmann, Russian 
Dancers and Many Others 


Los ANGELES, July 12.—Some people go 
star-gazing. Others go star-catching. L. E. 
Behymer, the Los Angeles impresario, is 
one of the latter sort, for word comes from 
the East that his trip to secure talent for 
the 1910-It has brought many 
fish to his net—if you have no objection to 
mixing metaphors. 





season of 


For several years the Philharmonic 
course of musical attractions has _ been 
growing in popularity under this astute 


manager. There have been times when he 
programmed artists, knowing at the same 
time that they were artists that our musical 
fraternity should have opportunity to hear. 
Of late the public has been more respon- 
sive to his wooing. , 

Mr. Behymer will open the local season 
the latter part of October with Sig. Scotti, 
baritone, and Mme. Pasquale, coloratura 
soprano, both from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and shortly after will present a 
quintet of singers under the direction ol! 
Liza Lehmann, singing her co:npositions. 

It has been about eight years since Ko 
cian, the violinist, who followed Kubelik 
in the search for American dollars, played 
in Los Angeles. He will return this season, 
as will also Josef Hofmann, on his fifth 
visit to Los Angeles. The public has for- 
gotten about Kocian, and will have to be 
re-educated, but trust Mr. Behymer for 
that. Hofmann is a favorite here, and 
large houses are certainties at his concerts. 
He is a member of the Gamut Club, as 1s 
also Mme. Gadski, who comes later. It is 
probable that Tilly Koenen will be one of 
the Behymer attractions, and Mr. Behymer 
is negotiating for Mme. Gerville-Réach« 
and Signor Bonci as well. Pavlowa and 
Mordkin, the Russian dancers, with their 
company of terpsichorean assistants and 
orchestra, will,also probably be featured as 
one of the big attractions at the Auditorium 
the coming season, and we have the prom- 
ise of a week of grand opera at the same 
place from a company now singing in Rio 
Janeiro. a 


The Gamut Club heard a very interesting 
program after its monthly dinner 
Wednesday. A new arrival, J. Homer 
Grunn, formerly of Chicago, played the B 
Minor Ballade of Liszt and two concert 
studies of his own—“By the Sea Shore” 
and “Etude in Sixths.” Mr. Grunn is a 
welcome addition to the small colony of 
real artists on his instrument. In both com- 
position and performance he proved his 
mettle. 

Henri La Bonté (Henry Balfour), whom 
I have mentioned in recent letters as 
achieving a strong success by recent ap- 
pearances with local clubs, sang the Cava- 
tina from “Faust” and “Du Bist Wie Fine 
Blume,’ by Henry Schoenefeld, who ac- 
companied the number. This was a happy 
combination, as Mr. Schoenefeld’s compo- 
sitions deserve such poetic renditions as 
Mr. La Bonté is able to give. Will Chapin. 
a local artist, gave the club .a talk on‘art in 
the Southwest, and expressed his hopes for 
its future. 

Many of the women’s clubs in the south- 
ern half of the State are arranging their 
programs for the coming season. The most 
of the booking is done through the Behy- 
mer offices in this city. It is surprising the 
amount of talent that is thus placed, not 
only of the local artists, but of the high- 
priced performers. It is not unusual for a 
club to have several artists during a season 
costing from $400 to $1,000 each. The mar- 
ket for California artists is growing, as it 
is a purpose of these clubs to foster appre- 
ciation of such worthy performers as make 
their homes in this State. W. F. G. 





America’s First Operatic Invasion of 
Europe 


Though the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was the first American organization of its 
kind to invade Europe with its full quota 
of singers, chorus and orchestra, and (un- 
less we are mistaken) its scenery and cos- 
tumes, it cannot boast being the first com- 
panv supported by American capital to give 
nroductions of grand opera in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, writes Max Smith in the New 
Vork Press. That honor, we believe, fell to 
the National Onera Companv. incorporated 
in 1905 under the laws of New York, of 
which Clement de Macchi is business and 
musical head. The National Opera Com- 
panv. which must not be confounded with 
another institvtion known as the National 
Grand Opera Company. already has nut to 
its credit three successful seasons in Rome, 
and plans alreadv have been made for per- 
formances this Summer and next, both in 
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Rome and in Turin. The bulk of De Mac- 
chi’s operatic forces, to be sure—that is, the 
experienced singers of his troupe, his or- 
chestra, choruses and conductors—is re- 
cruited in Italy for economical reasons. In 
America, however, the impresario not only 
has his financial backing, but gathers about 
him those young aspirants for honors oper- 
atic to whom he offers, for a substantial 
remuneration, the advantage of rehearsing, 
and, if there be good reason, also of appear- 
ing in public with the experienced artists 
engaged in Italy. 
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Clarence Adler Ready for a Dip in the 
Ocean at Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Among the Summer residents at Bradley 
Beach, N. J., is Clarence Adler, the pianist, 
who is devoting himself to a combination of 
hard work and recreation. He took his 
piano with him, and, much to the delight of 
the Summer colony, spends a goodly por- 
tion of each dav in going over his concert 
repertoire for next season, when Manager 
Eugene Kuester will present him in a series 
of recitals and orchestral engagements. The 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra has already 
booked Adler for one of its concerts, and 
arrangements are now under way with 
other important orchestras. Young Adler 
is a Cincinnatian who won the major part 
of his success in serlin, where he appeared 
after a long period of study under Leopold 
Godowsky 





Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the French con 
tralto, is spending tne Summer at Vichy. 
Much to her diseust and that of her friends, 
she has been taken for Mme. Steinheil sev- 
eral times there recently. 


The new Italian tenor, Giorgini, who 
sang at La Scala, Milan, last season, and 
recently made a Paris début, has been en- 
gaged for the next Monte Carlo season. 
He will also sing at the San Carlo, Naples. 





TETRAZZINI ANGRY 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Says It Has No Contract to Bind 
Her for Appearances Next 
Season 


Indignant over the plans which the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was proposing for her coming season 
in America, Mme. Tetrazzini recently wrote 
a letter to.the New York Times, in which 
she complained because she was requested 
to devote time to concert 
work, though she prefers opera, aud also 
defied the Metropolitan to produce an; -on- 
tract with her which might be considered 
lnnding. Says the letter: 

“Mr. Dippel persistently proposed con- 
certs to me instead of operatic perform- 
ances, which latter I greatly prefer. After 
first offering me in London a contract for 
thirty performances, no sooner had he ar- 
rived in America than he wished to change 
to fifteen performances and fifteen con- 
certs, then again cabled proposing only 
eight performances and twenty-two con 
certs. 

“| shall return to Americ? this coming 
season for a concert tour, and in a year or 
two shall be heard again in opera. An 
offer has already been made by a new man- 
ager, with ample financial backing, and very 
probably it will not be two years before 
New York will again have a new opera 
house and company. 

“T defy the management of the Metro- 
politan to produce any contract which 
binds me to them.” 





most of her 


Paderewski at Polish Celebration 


Cracow, GALicia, July 15.—During a pa- 
triotic celebration in Cracow, which began 
to-day, there was unveiled a monument to 
the Polish King, Ladislaw Jagollo, which 
was erected at the expense of the pianist, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. Mr. Paderewski 
attended the celebration and was given a 
great ovation by the many thousands of 
Poles and Russian Poles who attended the 
ceremonies of the unveiling. 








Federico Carasa, the Spanish tenor, is 
engaged for the Carl Theater, in Vienna. 
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REMARKABLE CAREER OF FRED'K HASTINGS, BARITONE 








PPREDERICK HASTINGS, the young 

American baritone, whose portrait is 
published on the first page of Musicar 
America this week, recently brought to a 
close the busiest and most successful season 
of his career. So deep an impression did he 
make in musical circles all over the country 
that the Quinlan International Musical 
Agency, successors to the Wolfsohn Bu- 
reau, has added him to its list of artists for 
the season of 1910-11. The fact that Mr. 
Hastings has been booked heavily alread) 
for the coming season for recitals, concerts 
and oratorio work is but another indication 
of the immense success he has achieved. 
His long tour of five months the season be- 
fore last, assisting Mme. Nordica, was a 
succession of triumphs in practically all the 
cities of the United States, from Maine to 
California, and everywhere he shared hon- 
ors with the great prima donna. Un_ his 
subsequent appearances in many of these 
cities he has more than duplicated his suc- 
cesses, and already enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation in all parts of the country. Gifted 
with a voice of exceptional natural beauty, 
a perfect bel canto, vivid powers of inter- 
pretation and a magnetic personality, it is 
little wonder that, in two seasons, he has 
attained a position and a prestige which not 
many artists reach in thrice that time. 

After finishing the long tour with Mme 
Nordica Mr. Hastings set out immediately 
as principal baritone soloist with the great 
Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, appearing 
with it in more than twenty-five concerts in 
six weeks, and arousing his audiences every- 
where to most enthusiastic applause by the 
beauty of his voice and the perfection of 
his artistry. : 

During last season Mr. Hastings appeared 
in all parts of the country in recitals, at one 
of which, in Boston, he was assisted by 
Arthur Foote and André Benoist, present- 
ing new songs by each of them, with the 
composer accompanying him at the piano. 
In Januarv Mr. Hastings went on tour with 
Liza Lehmann, the English composer, and 
in her “In a Persian Garden” and “Non- 
sense Songs” made one of the biggest suc- 
cesses of his career, being highly compli- 
mented by Mme. Lehmann herself for his 


artistic singing of her works. In her de- 
liciously humorous and clever travesty of 
the traditional style of grand opera singing, 
“The Mad Dog,” Hastings always stirred 
his hearers to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm, not alone by the dry, compelling sense 
of humor he was able to bring to his inter- 
pretation, but also by his genuinely fine 
singing in it. The extended cadenza at the 
end of the song, in spite of being a “bur- 
lesque,” is of extreme difficulty, requiring 
an unusually wide range of voice, great 
flexibility and perfect vocal technic. Mr. 
Hastings performed this vecal feat with 
such consummate skill that his audiences 
everywhere were fairly swept off their feet. 
Mme. Lehmann herself remarked that Hast- 
ings was the one singer of all who had at- 
tempted the song able to give it absolutely 
the interpretation she had in mind when 
writing it. Mr. Hastings appeared twice at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City with Mme. 
Lehmann, and once before the Rubinstein 
Club in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom, in 
the latter concert especially winning a ver- 
itable ovation from a most discriminating 
audience. 

Mr. Hastings has recently been engaged 
as bass of the quartet at the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Church, in Brooklyn, where his work 
has already been tecognized as most excep- 
tional. Alfred G. Robyn, who now occupies 
the position of organist left vacant at the 
Tompkins Avenue Church by the resigna- 
tion of ,Clarence Eddy, has engaged Mr. 
Hastings for a long tour next season, and 
also as soloist at one of the concerts of the 
famous Amphion Club of St. Louis. Mr. 
Hastings plans to accept a limited number 
of pupils next season, if his concert engage- 
ments permit. 





Stars for Connecticut Benefit 


The sixteenth annual musical entertain 
ment, given for the benefit of the Norfolk 
Home Missionary Society, will be held at 
the Congregational Church, Norfolk, Conn., 
on the evening of July 27. The affair will 
be under the direction of Miss Eldridge, 
and the participatine artists will include 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Schumann-Heink, 
Claude Cunningham, Charles Heinroth, 
Hans Kronold and others. It will be re- 
viewed at length in a future issue of Mu 
SICAL AMERICA. 


LOST IN WONDER 
AT A CALIFORNIA 
SCENIC PARADISE 


























Dr. Ludwig Wiillner in Wind-Swept 
“Grossmont,” the California Home of 
Mmes. Schumann-Heink and Carrefio 


San Disco, CAt., July 1.—Wunderschoén! 
Wunderschén!” was all that Dr. Ludwig 
Willner would say as he climbed the big 
rock on top of Grossmont, when he recently 
visited that spot, made famous because 
Schumann-Heink and Carrejfio are to build 
there. Dr. Willner kept repeating the word 
over and over again, as he looked down into 
the purple valley, with reservoirs like tiny 
mirrors here and there; at the carefully 
even rows of orange trees and grapes; at 


the pale blue, misty mountains and the far- 
off white caps of the Pacific, away at the 
west. He took off his hat and let the crisp 
ocean breeze blow through his hair, “look- 
ing just like a statue of Beethoven,” as 
some one said. 

But when he went down to the picturesque 
inn on the side of the mountain and began 
to drink milk, he completely lost the “lion” 
look. He kept calling for more milk, and 


. seven glasses of the fresh, sweet beverage 


disappeared before he was satisfied. He 
talked little, except to remark on the beauty 
of the spot, and to say that it was more 
like his Sicilian home than any place he had 
seen before in America. 

Coenraad v. Bos, Wiillner’s accompanist, 
who won almost as much applause here as 
the great dramatic singer himself, was just 
as enthusiastic over the view, and even 
more so, if possible, over the lunch. 





NEW MANAGER ENTERS FIELD 





Marc Lagen Announces Artists and 
Plans for Coming Season 
Mare Lagen, formerly a_ well-known 


singer, but for the last year connected with 


New York musical enterprises, has entered 
the managerial field with a list of artists 
including Florence Austin, violinist; Clif- 
ford Cairns, basso cantante; Estelle Burns- 
Roure, dramatic soprano; Harriet Foster, 
mezzo-soprano-contralto; Frida Windolph, 
coloratura soprano; Viola Waterhouse, 
lyric soprano; Evan Williams, tenor; Helen 
Neibuhr, contralto; Alexander Sebald, vio- 


linist. Mr. Lagen’s offices will be at No. 
434 Fifth avenue. 
Many engagements have already been 


booked for these artists, and tours arranged 
for. Florence Austin has been booked for 
the Middle West, and will go from there 
to the Pacific Coast, playing many concerts 
en route. Frida Windolph will devote most 
of her time to concerts in the South, as will 
Estelle Burns-Roure, who will also appear 
in recitals with Miss Austin. Evan, Will- 
iams, who has been engaged for the Apollo 
Club of Chicago and other important or- 
ganizations, will be in America all season. 
Clifford Cairns will appear in oratorio, and 
Alexander Sebald will be available for a 
short tour. 





The Gura Opera Season’ at the New 
Royal Opera House in Berlin has been 
thus far a failure. 
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Paris Opera Indebted to Mary Garden for a New Box Office 

Record—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Cut Off from Summer 
in Holland, Seeks 
’Cellos with Famous Names Worsted in Contest with Modern 
Instruments in Paris—New York Girl Uses London Music 
Hall as Short Cut to Necessary Funds for a Career in Opera 
Coming Into His 
Waiting—Max Bruch Retires from Prussia’s High School 
of Music—A Franco-Prussian Alliance 


Municipal Subvention—Old 


Own After Long 








‘ARY GARDEN has left Paris for a 
two months’ vacation in Switzerland, 
after helping the Paris Opéra to a new rec- 
ord. The box-office receipts for the ten 
performances of “Salomé” amounted to 
$45,000—a figure unprecedented in the in- 
stitution’s history. The $4,500 average for 
a performance looks insignificant, of 
course, beside the rows of five figures reg- 
istered by the Metropolitan Company at 
the Chatelet, but that’s another story. In 
September Highland Mary will return to 
the Opéra to repeat Salomé and resume 1 
Thais monopoly for the nonce, besides ap- 
pearing in her other répertoire roles, be- 
fore coming to America. 


* * * 


HOLLAND'S growing demand for home- 
made music has brought Berlin’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra face to face with a 
crisis in its career that may result in trans- 
forming it into a municipal institution. A\l- 
most ever since it came into existence this 
orchestra, one of the finest of Europe's 
best, has derived its surplus income to carry 
it through the main season from its Sum- 
mer engagements at the much-frequvented 
Vutch resort. Scheveningen. But so et- 
fectual has become the voiced opposition 
to importing musicians from other coun- 
tries that the Dutch authorities have de- 
cided not to renew the contract with the 
Serlin players when it expires next year. 
With the underpinnings of its mainte- 
nance thus rudely taken away, the orches- 
tra has had to cast about for a substitute 
assurance. The most prominent musicians 
of Berlin have awakened to a realization 
of what a municipally controlled orchestra 
could do for the city, with the result that 
Richard Strauss, Max Friedlander, Sieg- 
fried Ochs and others of similar standing 
have indorsed an appeal to the city for a 
yearly subvention of $21,250. A_ special 
commission to consider the matter has been 
appointed. Die Musik hopes that the re- 
quest will be granted, as “it is a question 
of duty with the city, to which the finest 
opportunity is now offered to silence once 
and for all the oft-repeated reproach that 
aS a municipality it does nothing for 
music.” It is suggested that during the 
Summer months the Philharmonic could 
justify the outlay by giving concerts in the 
parks, charging a small entrance fee, or, at 
certain hours, no admission at all. 
* * * 
ERLIN’S music vear now closed, re- 
viewed from the standpoint of worth- 
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while additions to the literature of music, 
is thus tersely summarized in Die Signale: 
“Opera, practically nothing. Excellent cho- 
ral works by Taubmann and Sgambati. 
Good symphonies by Philipp Scharwenka, 
Volbach and Rachmaninoff, enigmatic 
works by Reger and Scriabine, chamber 
music worthy of attention by Reger, Dirk 
Schafer, Scalero, Philipp Scharwenka. This 
exhausts the list of all that can be consid- 
ered seriously in a critical light. For more 
than a thousand concerts this is not exactly 
a result that could be regarded as a sur- 
feit.” 
* * * 
ERE is a glimpse at Thomas Beecham, 
the man, quoted, grammatical lapse 


A RECENTLY consummated Franco- 

Prussian alliance contains an ele- 
ment of interest for many Americans who 
have met the musical sisters Chaigneau in 
Paris, and perchance lived in the same 
pension. Suzanne Chaigneau, the ’cellist of 
the trio, announced her betrothal a few 
weeks ago; she is now the bride of Her- 
mann Joachim, the late Joseph Joachim’s 
musical soldier son. At present the honey- 
moon is engrossing their attention, but 
after the ist of October they will make 
their home in Paris. 

* * * 


OLLOWING up a plan that was tried 
out last year to determine the actual 
status of violins, old and new, a Paris firm 
recently arranged a contest of ‘cellos. The 
result was a sweeping victory for the prod- 
ucts of modern manufacture. Even a 
Stradivarius, one of the finest specimens 
known, was worsted by a 1910 instrument. 
This experiment took place in the Salle 
des Agriculteurs. Before a jury of the 
foremost ’cellists of Paris, Pablo Casals, 
the Spanish virtuoso, hidden from view, 
played the same piece on twelve different 
instruments, six ancient and the other six 
modern. Five of the ancient instruments 
were signed by Stradivarius, Gagliano, 
Theckler, Cappa and Pressenda; the sixth 
was attributed to Guarnerius. The modern 
instruments were the work of the best 
known French makers, and varied in age 
from less than a year to twenty-eight. The 
various instruments were indicated to the 
jurv by a number announced as each one 
was taken in hand. After Casals had 
played, Marix Loevensohn, likewise hidden, 




















MASSENET AND SAINT-SAENS AT COMPIEGNE 


Camille Saint-Saéns and Jules Massenet, France’s two 
The picture at 


cently visited Compiégne togcther. 


arriving at the railroad station of Compiegne. 


“senior composers, re- 
the left shows M. Massenet 


In the right-hand picture M. Saint- 


Saéns is being received at the famous Chateau by the curator, Arséne Alexandre. 





and all, from 7. P.’s Heekly: “A man ot 
impulse, but not of intrigue, Beecham’s 
views are clear and definite. ‘Music is a 
noise, he says. He leaves philosophy to 
composers. From the time of his leaving 
Oxford music has been his lode-star. Con 
ducting an amateur orchestra at the age of 
nineteen, and later touring as a conductor 
with a travelling opera company, he has 
not wavered in his course. Not yet forty, 
he has travelled widely, going to and fro 
in Europe, collecting furniture and avoid 
ing musicians.” 

Apropos of Beecham’s revival of “Die 
Fledermaus” a few evenings before the first 
performance of Richard Strauss’s “Feu 
ersnot,” a London reviewer deemed it nec- 
essary to remind the public that Richard is 
not to be confused with the Strausses of 
dance music fame, and complained that in 
speaking of “a Strauss waltz” people igno- 
rantly make no distinction between the 
achievements of Johann Strauss, Johann 
Strauss, Junior—the “Waltz King,” com 
poser of “Die Fledermaus”—and the two 
other sons of Johann Strauss, Joseph and 


Edouard. 
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played another composition on all twelve 
in turn, while the members of the jury duly 
noted on slips of paper the number of 
marks they felt inclined to award to each 
instrument according to its beauty of tone. 

Lhe points totalled up in this way: Mod- 
ern instruments, 1,484; ancient instruments, 
883. The “Strad.,” which stood second, 
with 288 marks, whereas the winner re- 
ceived 465, was the only old ’cello to rank 
among the first five. The Cappa_ stood 
sixth, the Gagliano eighth, while the Pres 
senda, Theckler and “attributed” Guar 
nerius were assigned to the three lowest 
places in the scale. From the point of 
view of the modern market, the six ‘cellos 
of ancient date represent a collective value 
of $30,000, the six modern competitors 
$800. 

Marix Loevensohn, to whose enthusiasm 
the competition was in part due, has a 
young wife who has achieved the record, 
unique for her sex, of composing two con- 
certos for 'cello, in addition to many works 
of smaller dimensions. As Flora Joutard, 
she was sent to Berlin a few years ago as 
a protégé of the Government of Chili. 
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After studying with several Berlin teach- 
ers she went to Paris, to Raoul Pugno. her 
husband introduced her second concerto 
for his instrument in Paris last month. 

* * * 


|_ABELLED as Signorina Corona, an 

American girl has been singing her 
way into music hall popularity in London 
as a short cut to the position of artiuence 
requisite and necessarv to a further career 
in opera in Italy, the country of her choice. 
Gracia Clere is her baptismal name, and 
she was born in New York of Irish par- 
ents. 

Fight years ago, while yet a child, she 
sang for Mme. Melba, who, struck by her 
natural equipment, urged her to go to 
Europe to stydv. Soon afterward she was 
sent to Rome, there, as a protégé of the 
American Embassy, she quickly gained rec- 
ognition, and “betore she was nineteen she 
had sung in every opera house in Italy and 
before more than one crowned head,” as a 
London daily has it. “Being a girl of 
spirit, she made her way, unaided, to Lon- 
don, demanded a hearing of Alfred Moul, 
and as a result secured an engagement to 
appear tor two months at the Alhambra. 
The enthusiasm with which her efforts are 


greeted there nightly is the best possible 
sequel to the tale.” 

* * * 
UNFORTUNATE as was the recent 


; break between Hans Ptitzner and the 
powers that be at the Munich Court Opera, 
resulting in a permanent ban on Pfitzner’s 
works in so far as the Bavarian capital is 
concerned, the incident appears to have 
stimulated rather than otnerwise affected 
the general interest in this long-negiected 
composer. For years after his romantic 
elopement Pfitzner struggled along in Ber- 
lin, eating his heart out as a teacher when 
he longed to give his whole attention to 
the development of his special bent, until 
linally, desperate of ever gaining the rec- 
ognition he felt to be his due, he shook the 
dust of the city from his feet and moved 
to Munich, whence, after a few months, 
he was called to Stuttgart to become direct- 
or ot the Conservatory in the Wiirtemberg 
city. 

fo realize that at least ten opera houses 
are to produce one of his works, “Der 
arme Heinrich,” in one season, must pro- 
duce in Pfitzner a series of pleasurable 
thrills. True, a sichard Strauss would 
curl his lips at the number, but to a com- 
poser whose works have only a few iso- 
lated performances here and there it is a 
good omen. The Municipal Opera in 
Brinn is the tenth and latest institution to 
annex the earlier of his operas, but the 
most important stage on which it will be 
produced next Winter is that of the Vi- 
enna Court Opera. 

Besides including “Der arme Heinrich” 
in the season’s novelties in Vienna, Felix 
Weingartner has arranged also to make an 
early revival of the composer’s later work, 
“Die Rose im Liebesgarten.” As absolute 
novelties there will be, as well, Ermanno 
Wolf-Ferrari’s one-act. “Susanna’s Se- 
cret,” and coupled with it the musical pan- 
tomime, “The Snow-Man,” by the thirteen- 
year-old boy prodigy, Erich Korngold; 
Giordano’s “Mese Mariano,” the “Benve- 
nuto Cellini’ of Berlioz, the “Aphrodite” 
of Oberleithner, Ernst von Dohnanyi’s 
pantomime, “Pierrette’s Veil,” produced a 
few months since in Dresden, and, finally, 
“The Vagabond and the Princess,” by Pol- 
dini. Arrangements are now pending for 
the production of Strauss’s “The Rose 
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Cavalier,” following its Dresden premiére 
and Munich initiation. The new season is 
to open early in September with a revival 
of Lortzing’s “Czar and Carpenter,” to be 
followed by Smetana’s “The Bartered 
Bride,” Strauss’s “Elektra,” with a new 
Elektra, and a newly studied “Ring.” 

Thus does Weingartner reply to the 
many rumors afloat pointing to a prema- 
ture withdrawal from his position as di- 
rector of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
Imperial Opera. 

* «uw x 
ONE by one the music pedagogues identi- 
hed with the history of the Royal High 
School of Music in Berlin in its Joachim 
days are dropping out of line and leaving 


gaps to be filled by the younger men, who 
are never very far away when the call for 
a successor goes out. Since Joachim’s 
death three years ago Karl Halir, Robert 


Hausmann and Ernst Rudorff all have dis- 
appeared from the faculty, and now Max 
Bruch, who, in addition to being the prin- 
cipal of the department of composition and 
theory at this State music school of Prus- 
sia, is the vice-president of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Arts, is about to relinquish his post 
and withdraw into private life. The un- 
satisfactory condition of his health makes 
the step necessary. 

Now in his seventy-second year, the 
composer of at least one concerto dear to 
the heart of everv violinist, budding or 
full-blown, and of other well-known in- 
strumental and choral works, will devote 
the remainder of his active years to crea- 
tive work. But first will come a prolonged 
changé-of-air trip. 

* * * 

OME violin enthusiasts in England are 
advocating that the “Emperor” Strad., 
which is about to be placed on the market, 
be purchased by the nation for preservation 
in one of the national museums—making 
of ‘it, in short, a “national” Strad. “We 
purchase pictures and statues—why not an 
instrument that is equally a work of art?” 
they argue. A reply is volunteered by the 

Musical News: 

“The whole object of the nation’s ac- 
quiring works of art is to place them with- 
in the cognizance ofa larger circle of peo- 
ple than would otherwise be the case. If 
the trustees of the National Gallery buy a 
Velasquez, a Titian or a Botticelli the ex- 
nense is justified by the fact that in a 
public gallery far more people become ac- 


quainted with that picture than if it hung 
on the walls of some private dwelling- 
house, and that thus serves to spread in 
some measure a knowledge of the art. But 
a Strad. in a glass case is quite different. 
It can only appeal to the people at large by 
means of the ear, however much the con- 
noisseur may be able to appreciate it by 
means of the eye. Shut up and placed on 
view, it would be practically wasted, and 
it would be far more useful in the hands 
of an artist than lying in a museum. 
A Strad. is not obsolete, and, as far as one 
can see, is never likely to become so. Why 
should its glorious voice be doomed to 
silence ?” 
* * * 
ATHARINE GOODSON succeeded in 
presenting the pianoforte concerto 
written by her husband, Arthur Hinton, in 
so favorable a light to the London public 
at her concert with orchestra, conducted by 
Arthur Nikisch a few weeks since, that 
she has been engaged toplay the work at 
one of the regular concerts of the London 
Philharmonic Society next Spring. This is 
the concerto she introduced in this country 
at the Worcester Festival three years ago. 
In November, as soloist with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Hans 
Richter’s baton, the English pianist will 
add the Brahms Concerto in D Minor to 
her répertoire. 
x * x 
NOTHER Mozart “find” is reported 
from Berlin. In the archives of the 
Royal Library there has just been un- 
earthed the manuscript of a symphony 
hitherto unknown, and bearing the date 
1770-71. Evidently it belongs to the period 
of Mozart’s sojourn in Italy, when he was 
writing his opera, “Mithridate,” and the 
cantata, “Ascanio in Alba.” This symphony 
cannot boast any verv great artistic worth, 
it is said; its sole importance lies in its 
being one more evidence of the precocious 
creative activity of the future composer of 
“Don Giovanni.” 
*K * * 
ANP now comes the piano-violin! This 
is the invention of a German named 
Breitenmoser, who claims that it is an im- 
provement on existing designs. In_ this 
new-comer in the instrument world the 
strings are arranged and tuned like the 
strings of a piano and vibrated by a rubber 
instead of by a hammer, which, declares 
the inventor, causes the tone to approach 
that of a real violin. , itn oe 





Alice Merritt-Cochran’s Early Summer 
' Concert Appearance 


Mrs. Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano, of 
New York City, has figured in numerous 
important recitals of the early Summer, 
among which was one, July 14, in New 
London, Conn., wherein she assisted Will- 
iam Herbert Bush, organist of the Second 
Congregational Chnech of that city. Her 
selections on that occasion were “On 
Mighty Pens,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” 
and “Oh Hall of Song,” from Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser.” On July 10 Mrs. Cochran 
assisted in a concert by the Sorlin Orches- 
tra, at the Allenhurst Club, Allenhurst, 
N. J., singing “A Robin’s Wooing,” Tyler; 
“Back to Ireland,” Huhn; “The Linnet,” 
Clarke; “Hindu Slumber Song,” Ware, and 
“My Love Is a Rider,” Ware. She also 
sang a duet with John Young, tenor, who 
also was heard in several solos. Another 
recent concert in which Mrs. Cochran ap- 
peared was further distinguished by the 
presence of George C. Carré, tenor. Mrs. 
Cochran sang songs by Bach-Gounod, Mary 
Turner Salter, Charles Gilbert Spross, Har- 
riet Ware, Kate Vannah and George W. 
Chadwick, and Mr. Carré was heard in 
numbers by Coleridge-Taylor, Andrews, 
Dvorak, Hawley, Liddle and Mary Turner 
Salter. Together they sang Goring- 
Thomas's “My Heart Greets the Morn.” 





Nijinsky, the eighteen-year-old Russian 
dancer, who appeared with the Russian 
company at the Paris Opéra last month, 
has been made an Officer of Public Instruc- 
tion. He is the youngest recipient of this 
French distinction. 





Robert Schumann” has been 
Karl Gétz and dedicated to 
the town of Zwickau, in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 


“Hymn to 
composed by 


Summer Activities in University of 
Michigan School of Music 


Ann Arpor, MICH., July 11.—The Sum- 
mer session of the School of Music opened 
Tuesday and will continue to August 26. 
Professor A. A. Stanley is in charge of the 
work in theory and history. Albert Lock- 
wood is coaching a few pupils in piano this 
month, and Mrs. George B. Rhead and 
Edith B. Koon are serving in the piano de- 
partment for the whole session. William 
Howland, head of the vocal department, 
also remains for the Summer, and has as 
assistants Mrs. Jessie Dicken Reed, Allan 
A. Dudley and Ada Grace Johnson. 

Richard Keys Biggs, of the School of 
Music Faculty, gave an organ recital in 
University Hall the first week of the Sum- 
mer school sessions. 

The following members of the faculty 
have gone abroad: Roy Dickinson Welch, 
Maude Z. Hagebere. Walter Colby, Flor- 
ence Potter and Cecelia Berry. 

Professor and Mrs. R. H. Kempf are 
taking a limited number of pupils for Sum- 
mer work. 

Henry James Dotterweich, of the piano 
department, who has been studving with 
Lhévinne the past year, will resume work 
in the school in the Fall. F. M. 





A woreeetion 


BrooKLyn, N, Y., July 13, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica Americ A: 

I wish to correct a statement which ap- 
peared in the number of July 2. Miss Flor- 
ence E. H. Marsin (not Miss C Cornelia Mar- 
tin) is my teacher of voice. 


Very truly, Littre M. RENAvp. 





Lilli Lehmann left Berlin at the first of 
the month for Salzbure, to superintend the 
rehearsals for the approachin~ Mozart Fes- 
tival. 
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AMERICAN TEACHER HOME FROM BERLIN 





J. Courtland Cooper to Rest Until September—Funeral of Hans 
Simrock—aAn Operetta by Mrs. Arthur Nikisch—The 
Strauss Festival in Munich 


BERLIN, July 1.—J. Courtland Cooper, the 
successful American singing teacher of this 
city, who is now in America for a vacation 
of about two and a half months, will return 


to Berlin about September 15 to resume his 
vocal teaching on a much larger scale than 
heretofore. Mr. Cooper has rented a new 
and much larger residence in Berchtesga- 
denerstr. 35, near the Bayerische Platz, 
where his pupils will have the benefit of his 
teaching from the rudiments to the ulti- 
mate qualifications for the operatic or con- 





J. COURTLAND COOPER, 
American Singing Teacher of Berlin 


cert stage. Mr. Cooper has engaged for 
next season the services of the kapellmeis- 
ter and composer, Radé Aladar, from Buda- 
pest. Rado Aladar gained a name for him- 
self first by winning the Liszt prize of the 
city of Budapest, and later by carrying off 
the highest prize of Austria, the Kaiser 
Franz Joseph prize for composition, con- 
sisting of 3,800 kronen, with his “Sympho- 
nische Dichtung auf ein Gedicht von Be- 
tofi.” The work of this talented young ar- 


tist with Mr. Cooper will be given in return 
for instruction by the latter in the mechan- 
ism of the human voice. During Mr. Coop- 
er’s absence from Berlin all mail addressed 
to him here in care of Albert Anderson, or- 
ganist of the American Church of Berlin, 
Motzstrasse, will reach its destination. 

The funeral of Hans Simrock, the cele- 
brated music publisher, who died several 
days ago in his fiftieth year, took place 
Wednesday afternoon. The Society of Mu- 
sical Composers, the Association of Music 
Sellers of Leipsic, the Association of Music 
Sellers of Berlin and the Brahms Society, 
of which Simrock had been a member, sent 
magnificent floral offerings to his funeral. 
\mong the mourners many musical person- 
alities of note were in attendance, such as 
Professor Schumann, the head of the Sing 
Academy; Dr. Friedlander, Professor 
Krebs, Richard Eilenberg and others. The 
music publisners of Leipsic, Berlin and 
other large cities of Germany were either 
present in person or sent representative 
delegations. 

‘Meine Tante, Deine Tante” (“My Aunt, 
Your Aunt’), an oneretta by the wife of 
\rthur Nikisch, which will be produced at 
the Neues Operetten Theater in Berlin, 
with Arthur Nikisch as conductor, has been 
arranged for American production under 
the provisional title of “Undaunted Su- 
sanna.” 

The Strauss Festival in Munich began 
last Thursday in the Prince Regenten The- 
ater, with a moderately full house. The 
first performance consisted of the opera, 
“Feuersnot,” which Strauss conducted him- 
self. Whether the choice of this opera, 
typical of all the composer’s eccentricities 
was wise is to be questioned. “Feuersnot” 
has never been a great success, for, with all 
its Strauss characteristics, it really repre- 
sents but an early stage in the development 
of the Strauss of to-day. The opera was 
followed by “Heldenleben,” and the next 
day the Festival was continued in the 
Kunstlertheater, on the Exhibition Grounds, 
where chamber music was presented. It was 
to be expected that this feature of the pro- 
gram would not be very popular, for, al- 
though Strauss has written some _ very 
beautiful songs, we have come to regard 
him with interest principally in his operatic 
productions. 

Friday evening “Salomé” was produced, 


,with Strauss conducting; Edith Walker in 


the title role, Ernst Kraus as Herodias. 
Saturday brought a concert with the un- 
equalled Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Strauss. The interesting program 
consisted of “Aus Italien,” “Don Ouixote” 
and “Tod and Verklarung.” At this per 
formance Backhaus played the “Burlesque” 
with the greatest effect. Ignaz Friedman 
deserves to be especially mentioned for his 

















A Cartoonist’s View of Fred Lamond, Well Known in Berlin as an Interpreter of 
Beethoven, Whom He Is Said to Resemble 


highly artistic and magnificently effective 
piano rendition in the Quartet, op. 13, which 
was played in the chamber music concert. 

The Sunday evening performance of 
“Elektra” was, conducted by Felix Mottl. 
Frau Preuse-Matzenauer, as C/lytemnestra, 
accomplished wonders, and Fraulein Fass- 
bender, as Elektra, filled her place ably. 
Maude Fay, of San Francisco, sang the part 
of Chrysothemis with good success. 


Belle Applegate, the former mezzo-so- 
prano and present dramatic soprano, has 
received two flattering offers to fill an en- 
gagement as mezzo-soprano at the opera 
house in Frankfort-on-Main. Miss Apple- 
gate refused, however, to sign a contract 
as mezzo-soprano, having already met with 
the greatest success as dramatic soprano in 
other cities of Germany and in Bucharest. 

©. P. Jacorn. 





MUST WORK AGAINST ODDS 


The Long Handicap That Has Been Put 
Upon Women as Composers 


Many obstacles have been put in the way 
of women composers in the last two cen- 
turies. In no line of creative art, it is said, 
has there been such little opportunity for 
women to get a training and finally a hear- 
ing as in musical composition. Ernest New- 
man, an authority on music who has made 
a special study of the economic conditions 
surrounding women composers, asserts that 
it is unfair to the sex to say that a woman 
does not and cannot attain the same degree 
of proficiency in musical composition as a 
man. 

“A composer,” says he, “must either live 
by his work or have some other means of 
livelihood that will leave him free to com- 
pose. What friend, or group of friends, 
ever drew upon his or their purse to pro- 
vide a woman with leisure for composition, 
as was done for Wolf and Wagner? What 
posts were open to women? They could not 
be organist. They could not live a bohe 


mian life. Furthermore, men have been as 
reluctant to perform a woman’s music as to 
publish it. Carlotta Ferrari found that no 
impresario would produce her opera, ‘Ugo,’ 
simply because she was a woman. She final- 
ly had to bear the cost of production and 
immediately achieved a great success. All 
things considered, the wonder is not that 
women should have produced so few good 
composers, but that they should have pro- 
duced, any, hampered as they have been in 
their musical education, in the means of 
supporting themselves in their early years 
and in gaining a public hearing.’—New 
York Press. 





London Manager on His Way Here 


Lonvon, July 10.—T. Arthur Russell, the 
London musical manager, will leave here on 
the Baltic, July 23, for a short visit in 
America. 





An adaptation of Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel,” was given under the direction 
of Anna C. Gulbrandsen and Joseph E. 
Gafney, at the graduating exercises of Pub- 
lic School, No. 75, Brooklyn, June 29. 
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CHARLTON’S PHILHARMONIC APPOINTMENT 
CRITICIZED 


The guarantors of the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
New York City, deciding that the interests of the or- 
ganization would be best served by placing it in the 
hands of a_ professional manager, selected Loudon 
Charlton. for the purpose. This acticn has been at- 
tacked by the editor of a New York musical journal, 
who considers it ill-advised and foredoomed to failure. 

The editor in question contends that a manager in 
Mr. Charlton’s position—that is, one having an artists’ 
bureau of his own—will be accused of preferences at 
the cost of the Philharmonic by putting his own artists 
into the concerts, and will also be accused of using his 
office to interfere with competing managers who, 
under the circumstance of quoting them to a rival, 
would demand their full price. The editor points to the 
management of the Boston Symphony as being the 
ideal arrangement, implying that this orchestra’s man- 
ager has no outside managerial affiliations. -He de- 
clares that the Philharmonic situation will terminate by 
an ultimatum which Mr. Charlton must sooner or later 
put to himself—that he must give himself either to the 
Philharmonic or to his own bureau, and abandon the 
other. The argument offered is that because he is 
manager of the Philharmonic, the present or pros- 
pective artists in his own bureau will require that he 
give them engagements with that orchestra, which he 
cannot do without breaking faith with it; while on 
the other hand the Philharmonic cannot afford to an- 
tagonize all the musical bureaus which compete with 
Mr. Charlton’s, and Mr. Charlton would refuse to be- 
come the victim of such an anti-Philharmonic campaign. 

In view of the present tendency toward the centrali- 
zation of interests, and in of the nature of the 
persons and organizations involved, it is doubtful if the 
above pessimistic prognostication will be borne out in 


view 


practice. 

When the Philharmonic 
that present-day conditions in all great musical enter- 
prises require expert manage- 
ment, its particular object was to find a manager with 
a successful record, together with personal integrity 
and execute plans dependent 


guarantors realized clearly 


professional business 


and ability to conceive 
for their success upon cumulative results of a campaign 
years of direct and intelligent effort 
It was decided that the difficult 
solved by a 
with such 


covering many 
along particular lines. 
of the Philharmonic could be 
manager like Mr. Charlton, who met 
great success in the management of the leading artists 
of the past and present, and successfully 
managed the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and other 
orchestras on tour. 

The fact that he 


problems 
has 


who has so 


manages other orchestras and a 
score of artists in no way complicates his efforts in 
the interests of the Philharmonic. On the contrary, the 
principle of “community of interest,” which is so strong 
an element in successful business to-day, should operate 


in this case to the mutual advantage of the Philhar- 
monic and Mr. Charlton’s other interests. There 
would seem to be nothing which stands in the way of 
making these interests serve each other without either 
being jeopardized. 

Were it not for the very great volume of business 
transacted in such an office as Mr. Charlton’s annually, 
its proprietor could not possibly afford to put himself 
and so expensive an organization in the service of the 
Philharmonic Society on any terms which the latter 
would offer. Thus, in the present case, the orchestra 
gains without making any of the managerial interests 
suffer. As to favoring his own artists, MUSICAL 
AMERICA is informed that out of some twenty attrac- 
tions under his management this season, only seven or 
eight are engaged for the Philharmonic, and that as 
against this an equal or greater number of artists 
under other management have been, or will be, en- 
gaged. The only grounds upon which artists under 
other management than Mr. Charlton’s have been re- 
jected are either that these artists did not fit into the 
plans of the Philharmonic, or that their terms as 
quoted by their management were known by Mr. 
Charlton to be prohibitive and out of proportion to 
the terms upon which these same artists have been 
booked with the Philharmonic and other orchestras 
before. 

The writer of the editorial criticizing Mr. Charlton’s 
appointment, while complimenting him personally in 
the highest terms, explains that it is only the mana- 
gerial type that he objects to for this purpose, and it is 
in this connection that he points out the Boston Sym- 
phony. The editor has in this respect undoubtedly 
overlooked the fact that the manager of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is not independent of other 
managerial interests, but that he has managed tours of 
Paderewski, Melba and Samaroff, and that when these 
artists are on tour the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
never fails to present them. It is logical to infer that 
the relation existing between the artists above named 
and the manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
so close as to lead to their appearance with that orches- 
tra on terms just as low as artists of equal rank under 
different management would demand, or even lower. 
The “community of interests” principle has in this case 
demonstrated its capacity for advantageous operation. 
This principle rests upon a solid foundation under 
present economic conditions, and MusicaAL AMERICA 
gives Mr. Charlton credit for too much good sense to 
utilize his management for the Philharmonic in any 
way which could jeopardize the interests of the orches- 
tra, or serve to help any artist in his bureau who does 
not fit into the Philharmonic plans with such de- 
sirability and appropriateness as to evenly balance the 
quid pro quo. 

MusicaL AMERICA takes a precisely opposite view to 
that taken by the critic of the Philharmonic’s action— 
because Mr. Charlton, long before the 
Philharmonic came under his management, proved his 
ability to harmonize his various interests to the ad- 
vantage of each. The editor referred to admits that if 
Mr. Charlton retains the management of the Philhar- 
monic more than one season, he will demonstrate a 
“capacity for assimilation” of a very remarkable sort. 
The admission is wise, in view of the untenable position 
taken by the editor, for it allows for the controverting 
of all that he has said. There is much of personality 
in these matters, and as in the present case, the true 


all the more 


question to ask is often no longer, Is it the right 
thing to do? but, Can this man do it? 
The critical editor’s assertion that there are many 


to manage the Philharmonic may be 
questioned, for the list of managers with a long-con- 
tinued record of a very much shorter one 
than that of those who have tried and failed. Musica. 
AMERICA has faith that the various interests involved 
in the present circumstance will all be well served. 


men competent 


success is 





MUSICAL ADVANCEMENT IN SUMMER. 


Except for Summer schools, and municipal music in 
some of the big cities, musical activities cease to a 
great extent in the good old Summer-time. The Sum- 
mer, however, is a season that should not be lost to 
those who wish to grow musically. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that there are paths of musical advancement open 
to the musically inclined in the Summer which are to 
some extent closed to him in the busy Winter season. 

Concert, opera, and musical club life represent but 
one side—the obvious side—of musical living. If this 
obvious side is to show a noticeable improvement from 
one year to the next, it means that somebody must 
be doing some good thinking between-whiles. 

The Summer gives excellent opportunity for such im- 
proving reflection—an opportunity which should be wel- 
in all fields of musical advance. Especially, 

is the Summer the most advantageous time 
general improvement of musical appreciation 
By the brookside, or out under the 


comed 
however, 
for the 

through reading. 


trees, one may be far away from all that gives social 
musical life its glamor, but one is very near to the 
source of the eternal springs which nourish the soul 
of poet and composer. The lives of those leaders of 
mankind who have spent themselves in the pursuit of 
beauty, will make good reading for such quiet moments. 
It will be a particularly good novel or drama that will 
be: more absorbing than the story of the struggles of a 
Schubert or a Wagner. Then there are good books of 
critical essays on music, ranging from the most serious 
to the breeziest and most delightful style. There are 
books on the stories of symphonic and dramatic music, 
virtually the equivalent of pure fiction, and good books 
on the appreciation of music itself. 

There is no reason why the Summer, in a manner 
thoroughly enjoyable, should not make a vast contribu- 
tion to the increase of musical appreciation for the 
succeeding Winter season. 





Judging by the success of such notable American 
musicians as Edwin Grasse, Francis Richter and Leila 
Holterhoff, one of the chief offices of the blind of to-day 
is to make the rest of the world glad it is not deaf. 





Music having been suggested as a cure for infant 
paralysis, the neighbors of persons with Roosevelt 
families might doubtless be influenced unkindly to ad- 
vise paralysis as a cure for infant music. 
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J. Francis Cook and Ethelbert Grabill Discussing Piano 
Technic 


J. Francis Cook, editor of The Etude, and also a writer 
of plays, and Ethelbert Grabill, pianist, pedagog and 
author of a book on piano technic, were two of the 
most interesting figures at the recent Music Teachers’ 
Convention at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Cook, in his paper 
on “Abuses Music Teachers Should Fight,” and Mr. 
Grabill, in an ‘exposition of his ideas on piano technic, 
contributed two of the most interesting papers of the 
session. 

Stock.—Regarding the much mooted question of 
“program music,” Frederick A. Stock maintains that 
music should suggest, not undertake to declaim or paint 
definite pictures. 

Scheff.—Immediately after the conclusion of her New 
York engagement in “The Mikado,” Fritzi Scheff and 
her husband, John Fox, Jr., the novelist, started on a 
motor trip South. Mme. Scheff has just purchased a 
farm of 150 acres near Lexington, Ky., on which she 
intends to erect a handsome country house. 


Wilson.—Flora Wilson was once asked for her views 
of the “Votes for Women” movement. “I am an 
ardent woman suffragist, of course,” she said, “but I 
am inclined to think that there are many other sub- 
jects just as important as getting the vote. My fad 
is the special development of the vocal cords in child- 
ren. To me the nasal twang of the average American 
voice is positively atrocious, and there is no reason in 
the world for it except that children are not taught 
where to place the tones. I think a great deal of good 
can be accomplished if some prominent woman will 
take up this work of training the voice, with the 
public schools as a fair field for her endeavor.” 


Sousa.—When John Philip Sousa reached the age of 
fifty not long ago he took to philosophizing on his 
“youth.” “To me,” said the bandmaster, “youth means 
anywhere from eight onward. I was an exceedingly 
old person at eight and I trust I violate no confidence 
when I confess a youthful exuberance now that I have 
bumped against the half-way post. When sitting on the 
fifty milestone the vane of man’s vision points south- 
ward to the past and northward to the future with a 
minimum of oscillation, and rancorous thought and 
splenetic expression give way to quieter nerves and 
calmer view.” 
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CONCERTMEISTER OF 
NEW CHICAGO GRAND 
OPERA ORCHESTRA 














LEOPOLD KRAMER 


Cuicaco, July 18.—Leopold Kramer, who 
for twelve years has been concertmeister of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and whose 
appointment by Andreas Dippel as concert- 
meister of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany was recently announced, has acted as 
concertmeister in the world’s greatest or- 
chestras. He has held the position in Ber- 
lin, Cologne, St. Petersburg and Amster- 
dam. He received his early musical educa- 
tion at the Prague Conservatory. He was a 
classmate of Josef Suk, the Bohemian com- 
poser. 





Russian Symphony Society Announces 
Season of Five New York Concerts 


In its preliminary announcement for the 
season of 1910-11 the Russian Symphony 
Society of New York promises that the 
most distinguished visiting artists will, as 
heretofore, appear as its soloists. Five con- 
certs of Russian music will be given at 
Carnegie Hall, under Conductor Modest 


Altschuler, on Thursday evenings, Novem- 
ber 17, December 1, January 19, February 2 
and February 16. In its announcement the 
society states that it “can justly claim that 
as a result of its propaganda during the last 
seven years the wonderful compositions of 
the Neo-Russian school are now found i 
the répertoire of all our leading symphonic 
organization. Until the advent of this so- 
ciety American music lovers heard little of 
Russian music, outside the compositions of 
Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein.” Frank Sey- 
mour Hastings is president of the society 
and Mrs. Charles B. Foote is secretary. 


EMMA ABBOTT’S SERVICE 
TO MUSIC OF THE WEST 


Memories of Prima Donna Who Did 
Much to Develop Taste for Works 
of the Great Masters 


When Emma Abbott came to the old 

Coates opera house in Kansas City years 
ago, says the Kansas City Star, opera-goers 
did not ask each other, “Are you going to 
hear ‘Faust’ to-night?” but “Are you going 
to hear Emma Abbott to-night?” . 
_Miss Abbott was not a great singer, as 
singers are estimated by rules of art. Her 
name is not discussed along with those of 
Patti and Nilsson and others, but she did 
more than they. She popularized opera 
among those to whom the great music mas- 
ters were a tradition, she sang the old melo- 
dies of the Italian school and the light 
music of Sullivan to the people of the 
cities and towns of the then not so great 
West, and she greatly assisted in develop- 
ing the taste of the masses of the people. 
Is it not, therefore, easy to understand that 
she is still loved and remembered? 

Emma Abbott’s father was a music 
teacher of Chicago, with limited means and 
an unlimited acquaintance, and when still 
young he put his daughter in a concert com- 
pany, where she sang light ballads. Later 
she sang in a church choir in New York 
City. John Lake, a parishioner of that 
church and a rich Wall Street broker, in- 
terested by her voice and personality, gave 
her $10,000 with which to acquire a musical 
education. 

She studied in Europe under the cele- 
brated Mme. Marchesi and others, ran short 
of funds, asked the Baroness de Rothschild 
for assistance, received $1,000, continued 
her musical education, and made her début 
in London in 1870, when she was twenty- 
one years old. 

Following her first appearznce, in which 
she did not make « great impression, she 
obtained a three-year contract with an opera 
company which was to tour England and 
Ireland. The manager required ner to sing 
in “La Traviata.” Miss Abbott refused on 
the ground that it was immoral, and be- 
came a concert singer. In 1877 she returned 











CAMPANINI COMPARES 


DEBUSSY AND STRAUSS 





“Which do I like best—Strauss or De- 
bussy ?” said Signor Campanini in the course 
of conversation recently. “How can I say? 
They have so little in common. Their 
point d’appui is entirely different. Debussy 
is said to be an impressionist, and | think 
the definition holds good to a great extent. 
Reaction from Wagner—that is the cardinal 
point of his musical belief. Wagner is pow- 
erful, exuberant, passionate; Debussy is 
anemic, bloodless, spiritual. All sense of 
force is absent from his music. The heroic 
element is lacking. He is concerned with 
the action of the mind rather than with the 
action of the body. Debussy’s temperament 
is without precedent; he has a manner of 
feeling peculiarly his own. 

‘As regards the technical side of his 
work, he employs a scale of six notes pro- 
ceeding by whole tones, harmonized with 
major thirds. He uses unprepared chords 
as though they were perfect chords, and 
successions of sevenths, ninths and aug- 
mented fifths. His system, therefore, de- 
stroys the traditional rules of harmony. 
This tonal instability gives to the music of 
Debussy a vague sense of the indefinite. 
The ear is continually in a state of suspen- 
sion, awaiting a tonic chord which never 
comes. 

“Strauss’s music, on the other hand, has 
no mysteries. He might be called the pro- 
tagonist of Wagnerian exaggeration. He 
pushes Wagnerian methods to their extreme 
limits, both as regards the use of the theme 


and contrapuntal elaboration. Heroism, 
vigor and passion are his keynotes. One 
trait above all others renders him unique, 
and that is his sense of satire and humor. 
He does not create a new mode of feeling, 
as does Debussy. The inheritance of the 
classics is revealed in him. But if he is not 
an originator that is not to say that he is 
not a colossal force in music. In fact, in 
the sense that he is essentially an intellectual, 
he, too, stands alone. His music is the re 
sult of the concentration of stupendous 
mental faculties. As an orchestral writer 
he is prodigious. ‘Salomé,’ in my opinion, 
is a far better opera than ‘Elektra.’ It is 
impregnated with an atmosphere of poison 
[In the orchestra we hear laughter and sob 
bings. The clash of cold steel, the fall of 
Jokanan's head, the materialization of 
Herod’s delirium—alli are reflected with un- 
canny fidelity. In the dance of the Seven 
Veils—a marvelous résumé of the entire 
opera—one cannot count the musical origi- 
nalities which constitute, in my opinion, the 
most wonderful piece of orchestration in 
the whole history of music. 

‘Elektra’ is a step backward. All the 
errors of ‘Salomé’ are repeated, and few of 
the virtues. ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ and 
‘Salomé’ are the harbingers of a great oper- 
atic upheav al—an unheaval which undoubt- 
edly will lead to startling developments in 
the near future. They have carried us to a 
point from which there can be no receding. 
I admire Strauss; I love Debussy.”—Court 
Journal. 
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to America in concert, and a year later her 
husband, Eugene Wetherell, formed the 
Emma Abbott Opera Company, which ex- 
isted prosperously until 1891. She learned 
seventy operas, and was unquestionably the 
best-versed women in America on opera 
music at the time. Her répertoire included 
operas ranging in character from Plan 
quette’s cheerful “Chimes of Normandy” 
to Gounod’s “Faust.” In the latter work 
she excelled, and had the temerity to in 
terpolate “The Last Rose of Summer” and 
sentimentalities of the day when singing 
the role of Marguerite. It is said that she 
left a fortune of several millions. 





Mme. De Pasquali Soon to Return 


Bernice de Pasquali has cabled to Tali 
Esen Morgan that she will return to this 
country in time to sing at Ocean Grove on 
August 6, and this in spite of the many in 
ducements held out to her to remain abroad 
for special engagements in September. Mme. 
de Pasquali intends to devote her energies 
to adding to the brilliant reputation which 
her work with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has deservedly brought to her, and 
believes that concert work in her own coun- 
try will best attain this end. ihe coming 
season will be her third with the “greatest 
opera company in the world,” but it will be 
practically the first in which her talents will 
have had opportunity to declare themselves 
on the concert as well as on the opera stage 
Many of the leading orchestras and clubs 
have already signed contracts with Mme 
de Pasquali for concerts. 


New York Conductor Wins Golden 
Opinions of Munich Critics 


Notices lately received from Munich tell 
of the emphatic success scored by the young 
New York conductor, Arthur Rosenstein, 
as leader of the Akademische Orchester 
Verband, a position to which he was re- 
cently appointed. According to the Miinch 
ener Neueste Nachrichten, “the orchestra 
was under the leadership of Arthur Rosen 


stein, of the Konigliche Hoftheater, who 
proved himself a skilled and technically ex 
perienced conductor. and, through his firm 
and precise manner, aroused favorable im- 
pressions on all sides.” The Miinchener Post 
declares that “this director disclosed a fine 
feeling for rhythmic and dynamic refine 
ments, and obtained a splendid body of tone 
from the string division. . . In Arthur 
Rosenstein the orchestra has a leader of 
precious gifts, one who, with praiseworthy 
qualities of repose, is able to bring forth 
clearly and colorfully the full artistic value 
of a composition. 


Gracia Ricardo’s Forthcoming Tour 


Traveled Americans who keep in touch 
with music matters abroad, have long been 
familiar with the European successes of 
Gracia Ricardo, and to them it will seem a 
matter of course that her bookings here 
for next season—the first in her homeland 

are already both flattering and numerous. 
[In addition to a tour of nineteen concerts 
arranged for Southern cities, she is booked 
to appear with the Apollo Club of St. Louis, 
and has won the honor of an appearance 
with the New York Liederkranz. 





Boris Hambourg to Play American Com- 
poser’s Concerto at American Début 


Boris Hambourg, the ’cellist, will make 
his American début with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra at Chicago, and has de- 
cided to play on this occasion Victor Her- 
bert’s E Minor Concerto, with which he 
achieved great success in Paris recently. 


To Paint Scenery of Puccini Opera 


s0STON, July 13.—Pietro Stroppa, a young 
Italian who has attained distinction as a 
scene painter for the Boston Opera House, 
has been chosen by the Metropolitan Upera 
Company to paint the scenery for the new 
Puccini opera, “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 
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Chautauqua (N. Y.) Institution 


Wm. H. Sherwood’s 224 Summer Session 
July 9th to Aug. 20th, 1910. 


Assistants, Miss Georgia Kober and Mrs. E. T. 
obey. The course consists of private lessons 
and 30 interpretation and analysis classes. Artists’ 
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UCH as the ideals of maeterlinck have 
influenced musical art of to-day, there 
has hitherto been little or no inclination to 
compare them from any standpoint whatso- 
ever with those of one so apparently dis- 
similar at first glance as Richard Wagner. 
It may, therefore, surprise some to learn 
that in the last essay but one of “Musical 
Studies,”"* Ernest Newman finds “that one 
of the main spiritual principles of a certain 
artist is implicit in the zsthetic order of 
another artist who’ works in an entirely 
different medium, and whose whole work at 
first glance seems to be of a diametrically 
opposite order”; that “there is a curious 
similarity between the esthetic systems of 
the two men (Wagner and Maeterlinck)” 
that “they share something of the same ex- 
cellences and break down or find their lim- 
itations at the same point.” 

To come to the main point as briefly as 
possible, one need only revert to Mr. New- 
man’s analysis of Wagner’s ideal as given 
in the essay on “Program Music”—the elim- 
ination from his texts of all explanatory 
and external elements, the constant depic- 
tion of soul states as the sole matters sus- 
ceptible of musical treatment—a desidera- 
tum which the nature of his expressional 
medium did not entirely permit him to at- 
tain. Curiously enough, Maeterlinck’s fun- 
damental theory concerning the drama is 
precisely analogous, in that it endeavors to 
confine itself to spiritual subtleties from 
which are excluded the play of the coarser 
and more elementary passions. “The ordi- 
nary tragedy of startling incident is, or 
ought to be, a thing of the past, a concept 
of barbaric ages, when men could be thrilled 
by secret under forces of life only by reach- 
ing tow ard them through crude and violent 
action,” believes the Belgian mystic. “In a 
more refined and subtle age like this we 
should be able to trace the hand of destiny 
even when it does work through media so 
coarse and palpable.” 

From the very first bar of “Tristan” 
Wagner has achieved what Maeterlinck de- 
sires. Music enables him at once to plunge 
in medias res without preliminaries or ex- 
planations. The auditor becomes aware of 
the point at once, and the crude, external 
facts on which the spoken drama has to rely 
make place for the more subtle element. 
Now “to Maeterlinck as to Wagner, the 
‘purely human’—the whole man, the essen- 
tial man—lies deeper than what is merely 
explicable to abstract reason.” 





*“Musical Studies.” Second Edition. By 
Ernest Newman. John Lane Co. Reviews of 
essays continued from last issue. 


Mr. Newman discusses briefly the error 
in thinking, as he claims Wagner did, that 
the union of the various arts would make 
the separate ones superfluous. He cites 
Mime and Jago—the latter in Verdi’s 
“Otello”—to demonstrate the inability of 
music to depict the thoroughly evil. Mr. 
Newman might have satisfied himself more 
concerning the descriptive power of music 
by examining Wagner’s treatment of Kling- 
sor, in “Parsifal.” 

Another instance, and perhaps a more 
fortunate -one, of the necessity of words 
which music cannot fulfill, is a section 
which he quotes of Flaubert’s “Madame 
Bovary,” describing the hopeless boredom 
and ill-humor of the hero as he is detained 
in a tavern by the loquacious and material- 
istic friend, the village apothecary. The 
neglect of such a phase of human life is 
Wagner’s error, asserts Mr. Newman, while 
the shortcoming of Maeterlinck is his per- 
sistence in thinking that the mystic, in his 
withdrawal to the center of consciousness, 
can tell.us all we desire to know of the 


outer circle.” 
* * x 


The newly issued Volumes XIII. and 
XIV. of G. Schirmer’s “Golden Treasury of 
Music”* are devoted to the solo songs of 
Johannes Brahms. Whether or not the con- 
certgoing public is inclined to manifest as 
ardent enthusiasm over these lyrics as over 
those of Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, Franz 
and a few others, there is no denying the 
fact that the great majority of professional 
singers have given Brahms an honorable 
place on their recital programs to-day.. The 
present volume, which is excellently edited 
by Max Spicker, comprises fifty of these 
compositions, including such immortal mas- 
terpieces as the “Minnelied,” “Wie bist du 
meine K6nigin” and “Wie Melodien”’— 
Brahms’s finest contributions to song litera- 
ture. English translations by Henry G. 
Chapman of the German texts are given 
with each song. An interesting and highlv 
appreciative essay on Brahms’s songs by 
Mr. Krehbiel precedes the music. 

The volume is in every respect a tribute 
to the skill of its publishers, both in its 
freedom from errors, the beauty of its bind- 
ing and the size and clearness of the type. 
The frontispiece is a fine reproduction of 
old-time engraving. 





*“The Golden Treasury of Music,” Volumes 
XIII and XIV. A Collection of Songs by 
Johannes Brahms. Same songs for high and low 
Edited by Max Snicker, and preceded by 


voice. 
a biographical and critical essay by H. E. Kreh- 
biel. Cloth, 1to5 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York. 
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RNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
beamed in the fullness of her whole- 
souled good nature when it was suggested 
that she “reminisce” a little upon some of 
the successes of her past season. 

“You know I seldom talk about myself,” 
remarked the ~reat contralto, 

The reason—or one of the reasons—ap- 
peared evident when Schumann - Heink 
pushed the heap of newspaper clippings to 
the far side of the big table in her library 
in her home at Singac, N. J. She didn't 
need to, for the simple reason that there are 
others to save her the trouble. 

“Aside from her great gifts,’ wrote Mrs. 
John R. Drake in the Des Moines Capital 
of April 12 last, “there is always the woman 
whom all her audiences love, while rapt in 
wonder at the remarkable voice, which 
holds them spellbound.” 

According to the Winnipeg, Man., Press 
of March 25, “walking along ice-coated 
trestles, being delayed for several hours at 
a time in snow-bound trains, suffering from 
an insufficiency of food and all other dis- 
agreeables of a train wreck had little effect 
on Mme. Schumann-Heink, judging from 
the wonderful voice she was in at her last 
night’s recital in the Winnipeg Theater.” 

Earlier in the season the contralto had an 
engagement in Toronto, Can. A _ burning 
bridge stalled her twenty miles east of the 
city, and motor cars had to be dispatched 
to bring Mme. Schumann-Heink and her 
staff to Toronto. 

In commenting upon the concert the day 
after the Toronto Mail and Empire said: 
“She was rushed supperless to the hall, 
where she had barely time enough to slip 
into her evening gown. And, as sHe naively 
remarked to her audience, she did not even 


have a chance to wash her face. She came 
to the stage tired and flushed. but beaming, 
and straightway sang a wonderfully varied 
program with a glory of tone and a dra- 
matic fire that enthralled her listeners.” 
The Milwaukee News declares, in its 
issue of April 8: “It is all very well to set 
down a lot of words paying tribute to the 
wonderful art of Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
but to those who heard her last night in the 
Pabst Theater mere superlative adjectives 
and extravagant phrases appear trite and 
commonplace. Perhaps more than any other 
contemporaneous woman singer Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink has the faculty of establishing 


a close sympathy with her audience, which 
makes her concerts an intimate joy.” 
On the evening of February 20, in San 


Francisco, Mme. Schumann-Heink sang to 
a gathering of 4.000. The San Francisco 
Chronicle stated that “not since the last 
concert, given in the same place by the same 
singer, has there been such a gathering of 
lovers of music.” At Boston, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, 
Pittsburg, ( -hicago and in scores of other 
large cities and in many small towns, where 
Mme. Schumann-Heink is just as popular, 
the consensus of opinion never varied. She 
was the great artist, of course, but always 
also one of the multitude—a woman who 
was good to look at, to be with and smile 
with, as well as to listen to in her singing. 





First Hurdygurdyist—Lumme, ‘Orace, 
don’t it make yer heart bleed to hear of 
that Paddywisky chap gettin’ thahsands o’ 
pahnds fer thumpin’ o’ his pianner? 

Second—Not ‘arf it don’t! An’ ’e don’t 
‘ave ter bloomin’ well lug his pianner abaht 
wiv him neither! 
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The STILLMAN SYSTEM 


of Class Instruction for Advanced Students 
and Beginners 











CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS, Laws of PSYCHOL- 
’Phone, 1417 Morningside 
SEASON-1910-11—MANAGEMENT 

< 
Special summer rates 3 J (? K 


OGY and PHYSIOLOGY Applied to Piano Technic 
ELFRIEDE 

STOFFRECE 

Eugene Kuester, 25 W. 42d St. 

Carnegie _HAli 

TEACHER of SINGING 


Studios; 514 West 114th St., New York 
CONCERT-PIANIST 
NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





pa 


SOPRANO * 


WALTER R. ANDERSON, 


Bartholomew’s Church 
NEW YORK 

Management: 

5 West 38th Street 











EDWIN GRASS 


"Phone 2167 Bryant 


VIOLINIST 


Address: 542 FIFTH AVENUE | 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


5219 HIBBARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


"PHONE, MIDWAY, (9899 





"ALICE LAKIN 


ENGLISH FESTIVAL CONTRALTO 


tn America 1909-1910 
Sole Managers: HAENSEL & JONES 
1 East 42d St., New York 











July 23, 1910. 
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MR. CHAPMAN'S GIFT 


——— 


Further Details Anent the Projected 
Home for Musicians in Maine 


BetHet, Me., July 18—Further details 
have been announced concerning the munifi- 
cent gift by William R. Chapman, director 
of the Maine festivals and of the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York, of a large portion 
of his estate here to found a “Home for 
Musicians” somewhat similar to the Mac- 
Dowell Home in Peterboro, N. H. Mr. 
Chapman will deed his mountain farm, with 
brook, orchard and enough tillable land for 
producing all vegetables that may be re- 
quired, together with sufficient timber land 
for firewood. In addition to all this, he will 
give $5,000 to start the building. 

The project is now in the hands of a 
committee, which will formulate its plans 
so that they may be ready for approval at 
the time of the Maine Festival. It is hoped 
that the home will be ready for dedication 
at the time of the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Festival in rgrt. 

The situation of the property in question, 
which is about three miles from Bethel 
station, is most beautiful. The timber is 
valuable and increasing in value every year, 
so that in this respect alone the gift is of 
much importance. It will afford, beyond a 
doubt, an ideal resort for tired-out, nervous 
musicians who need rest, but cannot attord 
expensive Summer resorts. 





AMERICAN MUSIC OF FUTURE 


Our Wealth of Material for the Inspira- 
tion of Composers 


It' is only in this country we hear the 
assertion that there is no such thing and 
never can be any such thing as charac- 
teristically American music, writes Maud 
Powell in the Sunday Magazine. Euro- 
peans enjoy our ragtime and Sousa marches 
more than most of us would believe. And 
they are no more at a loss to classify them 
than we are to detect a Scottish ballad. 

But we have in view a higher achieve- 
ment in American music than this. It 
will be attained only when our composers 
realize the value of the material afforded 
by the history, the literature, the folklore, 
and the wonderful natural beauties of their 
own country. Of such material there is 
an abundance and a variety to create the 
poetic mood, which will induce the vitaliz- 
ing and transforming touch of artistic in- 
spiration. Music thus created will be char- 
acteristically American in content as well 
as expression. It will be genuine American 
music. 





The Long-Waiting Composers 


In Theodor Mueller-Reuter’s» “Lexicon 
der deutschen Konzerliteratur,” the first 
volume of which has been published in 
Leipsic by C. F. Kahnt, some facts are 
given which should encourage composers 
who feel themselves neglected. Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto had to wait eiehteen 
years after it was composed before it was 


printed. Berlioz’s Fantastic symphony re- 
mained in manuscript fifteen years. Schu- 
mann’s first symphony twelve years. Schu- 


bert’s orchestral and chamber works not 
only were not printed during his lifetime, 
but there were few among them that he 
had ever had a chance to hear. His ninth 
symphony was twenty-two years old when 
it was put into type’ the immortal “Unfin- 
ished” had to wait fortv-four years, and 
the great octet nearly thirty years.—Sprine- 


field Republican. 








THE IDEAL HANDS FOR A PIANIST 


WEANING THE TASTE 
FROM CHEAP MUSIC 











Adolphe Borchard, the French Pianist, Posed Expressly for a Characteristic Picture 
of His Hands 


HE hands of Adolphe Borchard, the 
brilliant young French pianist, who is 
to make his initial tour of America this 
coming season, have furnished food for 
comment, not only in musical circles avroad, 
but throughout the world of art generally. 
Painters and sculptors especially have been 
deeply interested in them, and those skilled 
In such lore have declared them the ideal 
pianist’s hands, expressing in their contour 
and development a fund of strength, will, 
insight, imagination and the keenly intense 
sensibilities that are an integral part of the 
make-up of an artistic genius. 

Borchard is of slender physique, with the 
slenderness that one associates with a well 
knit frame and well-developed strength. 
The hands are worthy of close study in 
their corresponding combination of slender 
ness and strength. Their development is 
seen not only in. the fingers, which are al- 
most ruggedly strong in outline, but in the 
lower part of the hand as well. The base ts 
unusually broad, topping a wrist that seems 
more than slender in proportion, but none 
the less strong. It is to be marked that the 
tendons of the wrist, on which so much 
strain is put in plaving, are not at all promi 
nent—a characteristic that presents itself 
likewise in the hands of Busoni. 

The wonderful fluency of technic that 
Borchard’s playing reveals makes the study 
of the hands especially interesting, and the 
position in which they are held when play- 
ing is of moment to students of the piano. 
His handling of intricate runs, difficult in- 
tervals and octave passages has been warmly 


A Good Piano Selection for Beginning 
the. Day and Another Good One 
for Ending It 


“Dawn” from “Peer Gynt” is a fine thing 
to have played to you as you are coming 
downstairs to breakfast on a bright Sum- 
mer morning in the country, after a grind- 
ing week in town. It’s full of Grieg’s 
shimmering, elf-like grace. The sunlight 
seems to be leaping in it across fields still 
fresh with dew, and in its rippling cadence 
is the chorus of the birds that come just 
before dawn. A young lady of our ac- 
quaintance has a way of skipping down- 
stairs precisely the proper moment before 
the rest of the household is down and—all 
ready for tennis or a ride as she is—play- 
ing her less ethereal ~1ests into the new 
day. 

[here are few things more delightful to 
hear aS a man is, for instance, tying his 
necktie overhead, tuan this music—unless, 
perhaps, it is the rich, grave, satisfying 
chords of a certain Chopin prelude, which 
s.e also has a way of playing at the other 
end of the day, when the household is gath- 
ered before the open wood fire. 

There is no stimulant like :nusic. It 
gives all and takes nothing. Those who 
can use it as this young woman does are 
angels of mercy. Their spirits descend like 
the gentle rain from heaven. They are 
twice blessed. 

And we urge girls to begin now and learn 
to play the piano well—really to play, to 
conquer that instrument, partially at least, 
so that they can make it obey their wills. 
We have heard sentiment turned into mush, 
and martial men’s pieces made to limp 
along like a lame baritone suffering with 
influenza. That isn’t what we mean. We 
mean girls who get such mastery of those 
willing keys that the can play tne jov and 
springtime of their own hearts into other 
people’s hearts—or if they have lost their 
commended by critics of Germany, France own for the moment, play it back again. 
and England, while his force and power of | We mean girls who can play the twilieht 
interpretations, his delicacy of nuance and oF the bright broad noon; or bugles and 
of feeling, the magnetism of his plaving clashing swords, and brave men voing to 
are—so artists and sculptors of fame de death or—victory—with their swift young 
clare—clearly indicated in the contour and arms. Not all can ever do this. It takes 
development of his hands. talent, work, temperament—and more work. 

\nd, incidentally, it may be added, this 3ut what a possession they have who 
picture was posed expressly for the hands, ‘eally win it—more lasting than beauty, 
at the request of a celebrated artist, and is ore potent than wit! They help make the 
in no wise to be considered as a portrait W0rld go round.  Solicitouslv. we urge 
study. these observations to the attention of very 
, young ladies who are bored with their piano 
practice, and in danger of thinking that a 
few limping chords or tinkline musical 
comedy songs are enough or worth while. 

Colher’s U ‘eekly. 





Morton Adkins as an Amateur Farmer 


The activities of Morton Adkins, the 
young baritone whom Loudon Charlton has 
taken under his management for next sea 
son, are not, by any means, confined to the 
concert stage, at least not during the Sum- 
mer. Mr. Adkins has purchased a number 
of acres not far from his home in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where he is building a model 
farm, not the least important adjunct of 
which is a dairy the products of which 
have won more than a local reputation. 
So encouraged has Mr. Adkins been with 
his success as an amateur farmer, that 
he plans to extend his plant next year, and, 
if possible, place it on a_ profit-making . 
basis. Whether or not he will seek dis- Max Bruch has written a new choral 
tinction as the only butter-making baritone work entitled “The Wessobrunn Prayer,” 
before the public remains to be seen. which the Municipal Choral Society of 
Bonn will introduce next Winter. 


Thomas Beecham in Alliance with Met- 
ropolitan and Other Opera Companies 


LonvON, July 9.—Information comes on 
reliable authority that Thomas Beecham has 
combined with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, of New York, La Scala, Milan, 
and the Grand Opéra, Paris, for the ex- 
change of artists and other reciprocal ad- 
vantages. E. W. 








Henry Weldon, the American basso, is 
now considered one of the ~illars of the Alice Nielsen has been singing in Bir 
Brussels Théatre de la Monnaie. mingham and other English cities. 








XAVER SCHARWENKA, the cele- 
brated Composer- Pianist. 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the great 
German Lieder, Ballad and Oratorio 
Singer. 

MARIO SAMMARCO, Baritone, of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. For- 
merly with the Manhattan Opera House. 

RITA FORNIA, Soprano, of the Metro- 
politan and Boston Opera Houses. 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, the eminent 
Composer-Pianist, who will lecture on 
operas illustrated at the piano. 

CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic 
Soprano. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

JOSEPH MALKIN, the great Russian 
’Cellist. Assisted by Manfred Malkin, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


ST. JAMES BUILDiNG 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIONS : 








ARTURO TIBALDI, English Violinist. 


EVA MYLOTT, The Australian Con- 
tralto. 


MADAME LIZA LEHMANN, The 


Cetebrated Composer. (Who will 
accompany her own compositions, includ- 
ing “In a Persian Garden.’’ Supported by 
a Quartette of eminent European Svlo- 
ists.) 

MYRON W. WHITNEY, JR., Basso. 

CHRIS ANDERSON, Baritone. 

AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 

FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor. 

IRENE REYNOLDS, Soprano. 

MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 


And 
MAUD ALLAN (in her classic 
dances) Assisted by a Symph- 


ony Orchestra. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


(1133 Broadway) 


NEW YORK 





BLANCHE M ARCHESI’S SINGING ACADEMY 


Grand Opera, Opera Conique, Concert 
Oratorio, Act ng, taught personally 


16 GREVILLE PLACE, A. w., LONDON 


GISELA WEBER 


SOLO VIOLINIST, Concerts and Recitals 


Management: The Quinian International Musical Agency, Successors to the Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 








CONTRALTO 


Studie: 206 W. 106th Street, MN. Y. 
"Phone: 3862 River. 

















rien LEARNE 
LET ME TEACH YOU is. rt aiinencs sera 


ten years. | have the easiest, simplest, most practical course of 
circular free.” TALL ESEN MORGAM 1947 Broadway. New York. 


CO Z INE COLORATURA SOPRANO 
ELIZABETH Address: 364 Mages Fan W ‘Brooklya, N. ¥ 
CLARENCE ‘es 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
930,W est End Avenue Organ Instruction 
ates yy Haensel & Jones 
“1 East 42d St.. New York 


NEW YORK 
Telephone. 3928 Riverside 
TENOR 
307 West 98th Street 
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Managem’ at: The Quinlan Interuational Musical Agency, Successors to the Welfeohn Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Fraulein 


EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cellaCraft, of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah,of the Stadt Theatre, Leip- 
zig; George Hamlin and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Neve Ansbacher Str. 14, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 











J. COURTLAND 


COOPER 


VOICE 








Berchtesgadenerstr. 35, Berlin 




















| oenlgiicher Hof Kapelimeister 
Instruction in Singing. Coaching, and Full 
Pre ation for the Operatic Stage 

Some of pupils are: Emmy Destiun, Koyal Opera, Berlin; 
Maria Labia, Comic Opera, Rerlin; Theodore Bertram, Royal Cham- 
per Singer. Berlin- Bayreuth; Anne Worill, Coloratura Singer, Comic 
Opera, Berlin; Desider Zador, Baritone, Comic Opera, Be lin, Prinz- 
regenten Theater, Munich; Williard Andelin, Bassist, Royal Court 
Opera, Hanover; Alfred Baruttan, Heroic Tenor, Landes Theater, 
Prague, R»yal Opera, Vienna; Desider Matray, Heroic Tenor, 
Royal Cpera, Karlsruhe and Bayreuth; Emmi Teleky, Coloratura 
Singer, Royal Opera, Iresden and Vienra; Helene Hieser, First 
Altist, Royal Court Opera, Stuttgart; Wi ma Kjaer, First Altist, 
Thea er an der Wicn; Leona Ney, Royal Comic Opera, Budapest ; 
Miss Helen Allyn, Coloratura Soprano, Comic Opera, Berlin; Miss 
Norma Schoolar. Dramatic Singer, Stadttheater, Essen; Fr. Signe 
Bec.er, Fi.st Contralto, Stadttheater, Wurzburg. 


BERLIN W., GIRMANY, KURFURSTEN STRASSE 10 


LEILA HOLTERHOFF 


Concert Soprano 


Berlin Address: 
Berlin W.50. Regensburgerstr. 26. Tel. Wm. 1174 


vans SPENCER 


KLAVIER PADAGOG 
Studio: Heilbronner Str., 16 Portal i. 
(near Bayerischer Platz) 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Authorized Representative of Leschetizky 
BERLIN, W. Berchtesgadener Strasse 24 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


CONDUCTOR 
Instruction in Harmony, Composition 
and Orchestration 
Uhiandstrasse 30 BERLIN W. 15 


WYNNI PYLE 


s:: PIANIST ::: 
European Concert Tour 1910-1911 


Berlin Address: 
DEUTSCHE BANK, BEHRENSTRASSE 























MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN-RENE 


BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 


PROSCHOWSKY 


Vocal and Operatic Training 





44 Fasanenstrasse Berlin, W. 








A CHICAGO PIANIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF LESCHETIZKY 








Cuicaco, July 11.—Esther Alfhild Peder- 
son, the youthful Scandinavian pianist, who 
has located a studio in this city, at No. 
2924 Shakespeare avenue, and who gave 
a considerable number of successful re- 
citals last season, was originally a gradu- 
ate of the Johnson School of Music, in 
Minneapolis, and later a pupil of Mme. 
Ella Dahl Rich, in this city. She also spent 
three years with Theodor Leschetizky, in 
Vienna, and left his studio a year ago last 
June with his endorsement: “Miss Peder- 
son is very well able, both theoretically 
and practically,” said the master, “to win 
success both as a teacher and a pianist.” 

Miss Pederson’s memories of Leschetiz- 
ky are entertaining. Although he is now 
more than eighty years old, he has such 
a wonderful personality that he does not 
show his age, she declared recently. 

“His beautiful home in Wahring, a sub- 
urb of Vienna, is indeed a musical Mec- 
ca,” Miss Pederson continued. “I should 
say that he derived his income far more 
from American and English pupils than 
from Viennese. He speaks English well, 
and his long intercourse with Americans 
makes him thoroughly understandable. He 
is an exceedingly agreeable man to work 
with, although not at all given to sugary 
compliments. He is, in fact, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. 


“Leschetizky’s lecture-recitals are most 
interesting. One of the desirable features 
of his system is his insistence upon the 
pupil’s playing before a jury of peers. His 
atelier is an immense room like a concert 
hall, and few lessons are given without 
there being a number of people in attend- 
ance. His comments, as he accomparties 
upon the second piano, are most valuable 
and inspiring to every student who comes 
under his direction. They are q ick and 
decisive, but never bitter or sarcastic, and 
one always feels the justice of his re- 
marks as really true and helpful criticism. 
Of course, he wants earnest work. People 
who attempt to have an easy time with 
him have their difficulties, I assure you. 

“Naturally, it is a great privilege to be 
under the guidance of such a Mentor. And 
his charges, when you come to think of it, 
are very liberal. They are $12 an hour, 
and you always enclose the money .in an 
envelope and lay it upon the piano before 
you begin your lesson. Professor Les- 
chetizky is particularly easy and popular 
with pupils from his native country, Po- 
land, and has a good many of them on his 
free list. Teaching half-hour lessons does 
not interest him much. He pays little at- 
tention to minutes and hours when ab- 
sorbed in his work, and if a pupil once 
engages his interest he is always working 
overtime with him.” ie ae 











SUPERIORITY OF THE AMERICAN GIRL OF THE CHORUS 








Ivan Caryll, the well-known English light 
opera composer, who arrived here from 
England recently, has grown enthusiastic 
over the superior abilities of American 
chorus girls. Not only has he pleasant 
things to say regarding their personal 
charms, but he finds their singing and their 
capacity for hard work greatly in advance 
of those in his own country. 

“Remember,” he declared to an interview- 
er for the New York Times, “I’m not speak- 
ing as one who is making his first visit to 
America. I have been here a number of 
times, and every time I have noticed the 
same thing about the choruses. I should 
say that they average 50 per cent. better 
here than in England. They go at their 
work with heart and soul, even in this warm 
weather, and thev seem to enjoy it so much. 
Not a few of our best girls in England 
could take lessons from them to advantage.” 

Mr. Caryll is highly optimistic regarding 
the future of the higher types of comic 
opera. 

“There has been a marked change in the 
character of musical plays during the last 
few years,” he said. “We are getting back 
to opera comique as distinguished from 


musical comedy. The book is taking place 
above mere musical numbers, and we are 
asking that the play have a consistent story. 
‘The Dollar Princess’ and ‘The Merry 
Widow’ are probably the best examples of 
this change from the old type of musical 
comedy. Here we have charming stories, 
with equally charming music, and the book 
and the music are harmonious. We are get- 
ting back to the tvpe of Offenbach and his 
comic operas, 

“As to the music of your musical plays, | 
find much of it good. I consider Victor 
Herbert the foremost American composer. 
His tunes are fascinating to me, and his 
music is always charming. Now, I don't 
know Mr. Herbert personally—I have never 
even met him—and when I praise him I am 
not ‘gassing’ for effect.” 

Mr. Caryll was interested in the recent 
revival of “The Mikado.” 

“Since the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan,” 
he said, “it seems impossible to find a com- 
poser who can supply music for Gilbert's 
work. Several have tried it, but none has 
succeeded. Gilbert and Sullivan were the 
most perfect of collaborators. Each sup- 
plied what the other lackeu. 
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Willis—But how can your grandfather 
enjoy a comic opera when he is so deaf? 

Gillis—Very easily. I have all the stand- 
ard chestnuts numbered, and when the 
comedian cracks one I just signal the num- 
ber to the old man.—Puck. 

* * * 

Luigi Aragno, of my native Rome,” said 
Lina Cavalieri, “proposed to emigrate to 
South America. His destination was Quito, 
in Ecuador. There, you know, it is very 
hot. 

“Luigi boasted one afternoon, seated be- 
fore his uncle’s café in the Corso, of the 
prosperous times he would enjoy in Quito. 

“*T’ll do splendidlv there,’ he said, sip- 
ping his liquor. ‘I have a job awaiting me 
at 200 lire a month. 

“*But, Aragno,’ said a 
never be able to stand Quito. 


friend, ‘you'll 
It’s right 


under the line. The temperature is 115 
in the shade.’ 

“‘Oh, well,’ the emigrant replied, ‘very 
little of my work will be in the shade, you 
know.’ ”—Minneapolis Journal. 

a. 2 

In these days of almost pre-eminent Ger- 
man music and musicians it is rather amus- 
ing to read the opinions of former genera- 
tions concerning Teutonic singers. 

Frederick the Great was so impolitely un- 
patriotic as to declare that he would rather 
hear the neighing of a horse than the sing- 
ing of a German prima donna. Perhaps in 
his day there was some excuse for such a 
remark, but the times have changed. 

There is a diverting anecdote of an Ital- 
ian who was convinced that no German 
could sing. A friend induced him to go to 
the opera where Henrietta Sontag sang. 
After hearing her first aria the Italian got 
up to go. The friend urged him to stay, 
assuring him that he would be convinced 
soon, 

“I know it,” replied the Italian, “and 
that’s why I go.”—Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 

“You mark all your compositions forte,” 
said the friend. 

“Yes,” replied the composer. “They 
wouldn’t have any vogue among people 
who live in flats if I had them played 
softly.”—Washington Star. 





Francis Macmillen and the Phonograph 


lo Francis Macmillen has fallen the 
unique distinction of being the first great 
violinist to make a phonograph record with 
full orchestral accompaniment. He recently 
played his own “Causerie” for the English 


Victor Talking-Machine Companv, and the 
record was pronounced perfect by experts. 
As a result he was engaged to make a rec- 
ord accompanied by orchestra, and the ex- 
periment was so successful that already ar- 
rangements have been made for an entire 
series of such records. 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone pla to artistic 
finishing tor concert, Oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Co., Mme. Bernice de Pacauali, 
soprano, a Opera Company; e. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Senmeeray of the 
Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor , Royal Opera. Berlin; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Roya! 
Opera, Dresden: Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany: Kathleen Howard, 
contralto Grand Onera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, sonrano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 

singers. 

CUMPLETE OPERATIC COURSE. Classes form- 
ing. Telephone 6621 Plaza. 

Studio. 51 East 64th Street New York 





EDNA BLANCHE 
SHOWALTER 
COLORATURA & LYRIC SOPRANO 
Voice a golden one: New York World 


Exclusive Management: 
Haensel & Jones 1 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


panic. PROTHEROE 


feacher of Singing, Harmony, 
Counterpoint 


610 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
AMY HARE citccc" 
METHOD 











Studio: Schiuterstrasse 51, Berlin, W. 


: BENOIST 


PIANIST :: ACCOMPANIST :: COACH 


Refers to the following artists: 
Mmes. Nordica, Eames, Schumann-Heink. 
Messrs. Mischa, Elman, Kreisler, Gerardy, etc. 


(10 LENOX AVE., MEW YORK. Phone 3051 Harlom 
WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


For four years member of faculty of Institute of Musical 
Art, will devote his entire time to his private work 


STULIOS - 92 and 93 CARNECIE WALL, w.Y. 


RALPH 


Pupil of CARLO N. SANCHEZ 
RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
2 West 16th Street § | NEW YORK 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


SOPRANO 


lecture Song Recitals; Romance and Song 
o: tne American Indians; American Women 
Composers, 


Vocal Instruction 
Suburban Res. Stucio: Crantwood 
Tel. 146 Cliffside 


ORATORIO CONCERTS, FESTIVALS, 


rain WITTY 


TENOR ACCEPT 


ACCEPTED 
EL PASO. TEXAS 


MIERSCH 


R. Court Violinist to H. M. 
The King of Greece 
Graduate Munich, Dresden ‘ 
Paris Conservatories 
“Nothing more perfect could be 
imagined than the playing of this 
Artist."—Deutscher Reichsan- 
seiger, Berlin. Germany. 
Address: Indianapolis 
Conservatory of Music 


HERBERT MILLER 


BARITONE 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


STUDIO, 626 FINE ARTS B'LD'G, CrICAaco 
GEORGE ASHLEY 


BREWSTER 


TENOR 
Puplis Accepted. OHIO BLDG,, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Recitals—Concerts— Oratorios 
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ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
American Concert Tour, October-February 





BASS-BARITONE. 






. HABERLANDSTR. 10 





Che American String Quartette 


MISS GERTRUDE MARSHALL, ist Violin MISS EDITH JEWELL, Viola 


MISS EVELYN STREET, 2d Violin 


MRS. SUSAN LORD BRANDEGEE, Violoncello 


“The performance of the quartet was iptonesting ey reason of its vitality, enthu- 


siasm and emotional quality.’"—Puiitip Hae in 
ICAL BUREA 


Management, bo JOHN E. PINKHAM MUS 


oston Herala, March 12, 1909. 
est 34th Street, New York 
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MR. AND MRS. HUSS 
IN LONDON CONCERT 


Numerous Compositions by Former 
on Program—Mme. Mar- 
chesi’s Recital 


Lonpon, July 9—Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss gave a pianoforte and song 
recital at Steinway Hall Friday afternoon, 
before a large audience. Mr. Huss began 
the program with a short piano group, in- 
cluding Schumann’s Novelette in E Major, 
which he played in admirable style. Six 
songs followed, sung by Mrs. Huss. This 
group comprised an old Italian selection, 
Wagner's “Traume,” “Mein Liebe ist griin,” 
Brahms; Mr. Huss’s fine arrangement of 








Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss Sail- 
ing for Their Summer Abroad 


the Beethoven sketches called “Haiden- 
roslein,” and two original songs by Mr. 
Huss. A new ‘cello sonata came next on 
the list; this was well given by May Mukle 
and Mr. Huss. The work has plenty of en- 
gaging melody, and the Andante is particu- 
larly interesting. Mr. Huss writes charm- 
ingly for the instruments, and always gets 


his effects in an easy and happy manner. 

Mrs. Huss sang a second group of songs, 
comprising Debussy’s “Mandoline,” song 
by Hadley, “La Belle du Roi,” by Holmés, 
and the following songs by Mr. Huss: “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass,” “Phyllis” and 
“Before Sunrise.” Mr. Huss closed the 
concert with three of his own piano pieces. 
The second of these, “To the Night,” proved 
particularly interesting, though perhaps 
more suited to the orchestra than the piano- 
forte. 

Mme. Marchesi gave the first of two re- 
citals at Leighton House Thursday after- 
noon. The program was long and varied. 
George Copeland, a Boston pianist, proved 
himself a really fine Debussy interpreter. 
His reading of such pieces as the “Poissons 
d’Or,” “L’Isle Joyeuse” and “Passepied”’ 
was very near perfection. He combines a 
beautiful technic with a thoroughly modern 
appreciation of all the subtleties of the 
French master. 

Mme. Marchesi sang songs ranging from 
Mozart to Wolff-Farrari, and in a great 
variety of styles revealed herself always a 
perfect artist. Her vocalization and diction 
are always beyond criticism, while her quick 
appreciation of the composer’s intention is 
marvelous. 

At Mrs. Miller Graham’s' musicale, 
Wednesday evening, besides Mme. Pav- 
lowa and M. Mordkine, the famous Rus- 
sian dancers, who did selections by Chopin, 
Rubinstein, ete. Mme. Ida Reman, the 
\merican singer, gave some seventeenth 
century French chansons, and later some 
very modern French settings. 

Edward Goll, who gave a pianoforte re 
cital Monday. displayed many fine qualities 
—temperament, technic and a musical na 
ture. With experience, he should be able to 
conquer a nervousness which makes his 
playing uncertain at moments. 

There have been but very few concerts 
this week, and the season is now, in fact, a 
matter of history. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


Organist Peter Le Seuer, of Erie, Plans 
Cycling Tour Abroad 


Erte, Pa., July 16.—Peter Le Seuer, or- 
ganist and choir director of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, sails to-day on the Celtt 
for London and Jersey. After visiting his 
parents he will make a cycling tour of Nor 
mandy and Brittany, accompanied by a 
party of friends, and will return home on 
the Mauretania in the early Fall. One of 
Mr. Le Seuer’s pupils, Catheryne Bancroft, 
will preside at the organ during his ab 
sence. 

Mrs. Lorene-Rogers Wells, soprano of 
the quartet at Broadway Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church, New York, has been 
spending several days visiting relatives in 
town, en route to Kansas City, Mo., where 
she will spend her vacation with her 
parents. She will return to New York 
about September 1. 

Percy Le Sever, oreanist of the First 
Presbyterian Church for the last two years, 
has lately been appointed chorister. He 
intends to augment the quartet choir with 
a large chorus this Fall. E. M. 
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THE KRYL WAGNER-AGENCY ANNOUNCES 
RETURN TO AMERICA—THE YOUNG BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST 


JAROSLAV 


Tour opens October 28 and 29 with 
Thomas Orchestra 


FREDERICK Stock, - Conducting 
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For terms address C L. Wagner, St Pau! Symphony Orchestra, St. Paul, Minn., or Bohumir Kry!, 1900 South Spaulding, Chicago 1!! 


MAUD POWELL & CAROLINE HUDSON 


‘‘The Greatest of living American Violinists, and the Greatest and 


most Temperamental and Successful Violinist of her sex Anywhere.”’ 
H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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AMONG FAMOYS- ENGLISH COMPOSERS 


Landon Ronald as Song Writer and Conductor—His Early Rev- 
elation of His Talent—A Conductor at Covent Garden at 
Eighteen—A Firm Believer in the Modern School of Composition 








Mest delightful are the songs that Lan- 

don Ronald writes, and most inspir- 
ing has been the career of this distinguished 
English composer and conductor. 

Mr. Ronald was born in London on June 
7, 1873. Very early in life he revealed dis- 
tinct musical talent; in fact, his first song 
was written at the age of seven, and—even 
more remarkable—it was of sufficient mu- 
sical value to find a publisher. Strangely 
enough, this first effort was called “The 
Future.” It was a good augury, for Mr. 
Ronald’s career from that date has been in 
many ways unique. 

As early as 1891 the talented young musi- 
cian was engaged by Sir Augustus Harris 





LANDON RONALD 


as maestro al piano and conductor at Cov 
ent Garden, this in his eighteenth year. 
Until 1894 Mr. Ronald retained this posi- 
tion, and in that year he went with Mme. 
Melba for a tour of America. Under 
Charles Ellis’s management he visited all 
the important cities of the United States, 
and the criticisms he received were quite as 
noteworthy and as unanimously favorable 
as his London ones had been. 

It will thus be seen that Landon Ronald, 
at the age of twenty-one, had already ac- 
complished more than many men do in a 
lifetime. In the Diamond Jubilee year the 
young composer and conductor was chosen 
to give a “command” performance before 
the late Queen at Windsor and later at Bal 
moral, 

After having been appointed conductor 
at the Lyric Theater in London in 1808, Mr. 
Ronald was soon accorded the great honor 
of being made an Associate of the London 
Philharmonic Society, and a few years later 
was invited to conduct one of the concerts 
of that ancient society. His success was 
a ndous; in fact, he stepped then into 
of really great conductors. For 


( lass 








merly he had been thought of as a talented 
song writer; after this appearance he was 
considered a chef dorchestre to be reck- 
oned with, and his songs became a second- 
ary consideration, both with him and his 
public. Indeed, never has so young a man 
been accorded the honor of conducting at 
the Philharmonic concerts. 

Since then Mr. Ronald has come forward 
by leaps and bounds, until now his work 
with his own orchestra (the New Sym- 
phonv) is a tremendous factor in London 
life. Although the new combination has 
been in existence only about one year, it 
has filled more engagements than either 
the old Symphony Orchestra or any other 
aggregation of players. Of course, Mr. 
Ronald conducts every Sunday at the Albert 
Hall, besides filling many intermediate en- 
gagements, and now finds very little leisure 
tor composing. But from time to time a 
new song or syinphonic poem appears from 
his pen, and finds its public waiting. 

Mr. Ronald has firm faith in the modern 
school of composition, and is an intense 
admirer, for instance, of “Elektra.” 

“I find it stupendous,” he said in a recent 
interview at his home in Westbourne Ter- 
race, London. 

“Do you consider that America hz iS pro- 


‘diiced any real great musical creators?” Mr. 


Ronald was asked. 

“Most certainly,” he answered. “In fact, 
a Symphonic poem by Frederick Converse, 
of Boston, is on my programs now. It is a 
fine work.” EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Cornerstone of Royal College of Music 
Laid in London 


LONDON, July 14.—The foundation of the 
new Royal College of Musie was laid to- 
day by Lord Strathcona, the Canadian High 
(Commissioner. King George is to become 
a patron of the institution. Lord Strath- 
cona officiated in the place of the Duke of 
Connavght, who was unable to be present 
hecause of the recent death of his brother, 
King Edward. 





Che Munich Tonkinstler Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Josef Lassalle, met with so much 
success in Spain, Portugal and France last 
\Vinter that it has arranged a tour of 
Krance, Belgium and Northern Italy for 
next season. 


COMPOSITIONS OF GEO. ARNOLD 


Played with great success by JOSKA SZIGETI 
Reve de Sorciere (The Witches Dream), .75 
or Violin and Piano or Orche. tra 
Albumblatt, for Violin and Piano, - - - 40e. 
For Piano Solo * *Elegia.,” ---+-+-+-- 6c, 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, Publishers 
Bruxelles _ Leipzig London Berlia New York 


—. SOLO °CELLIST 
VLAD. 


DUBINSKY 


—— PUPILS 
Formerly 1st ‘cellist, Phila. 


—_ Orchestra. | _ Residence: 48 E. 
88th St.. ‘Phone 5348 nox 
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ARTHUR L. 


LAWRASON = 32. 


Voice Production and English Diction 


SOPRANO 


Management 
Walter R. Anderson 
5 West 38th St., New York 


Studio: 
THE PRINCETON 


Phone 8945 Columbus 





ALBERT SPALDING 





finished successful season of two months in Russia, 
playing in Germany and Italy, April in France. 


Address care of European Representative: J. de la Tour, 4 Rue Tronchet, 
Concert Direction: Paris, France 
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THE ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 
INSTITUTE 


.» A School devoted exclu- 
= sively to the Artistic Train- 
saving of Singers and Vocal 
= Teachers. 
' Three Portals:’’ 
Culture, Art, Science— 
A new system of rounded out 
Yeducation; new American 
school of vocal art; new system 
we of vocal therapy. A new dis- 


covery, product of 18 oun 
fy of independent scienti 
search work in vocal matters 
= by Anna Groff-Bryant. 


Send for new booklet, giving 
full particulars. Address 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT INSTITUTE, 622-528 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
Marion G. Groff, Mgr. 


EVELYN C. 


PHILLIPS 


Concert 
Soprano 


EASTERN TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Direction: 


J. €. + leg 


‘ FOERSTER 


N PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HERBERT F. 


SPRAGUE 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Choirmaster Trinity Episcopal Church 
Studio and Residence, Trinity Parish Bulldios 
TOLEDO, OHIO 



















Tel. 3778 Mad, 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Furnishes ORGANISTS, CHURCH SINGERS, 

and TEACHERS, Also Artists for Oratorio, 

Festival, Opera, Lyceum and Recital in Solo, Quar- 

tette and Chorus. 

Suite 836-839 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Telephone, Harrison 5463 

Mrs. Kate Jordan Hewett Mer. Music Dept. 

















CAROLYN LOUISE 


WILLARD 


PIANIST 


WINE ARTS BUILDING _ 


: CHICAGO 
EDWARD 


WALKER 


Dramatic-Lyric 
Tenor 


6230 ELLIS AVENUE 
CHICACO 


CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
BERLIN-W. RANKESTR. 7 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel-Tolleisen Car] Tolleisen 
Viadimir Dub 
CONCERT TOUR BOOKING 
Matagement: 
WALTER &. ANDERSON 5 West 38th St., New York 


SUMMER TERM FOR 
SINGERS 4x» TEACHERS 


Five weeks, July 7 to August 11, inclusive.: Twenty 
private lessons with MR. J. C. WILCOX, weekly lec- 
tures, pedagogic discussions and son recitals. Tuition 
$50. oS Only i2 students received in this course, of whom 
10 are chou entered. If interested write at once. 


The WILCOX STUDIOS, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colo. 


GEORGE NELSON HOLT 


LYRIC BASS 
Authorized Pupil of Jean De Resske 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, TEACHING 
OHIO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
































DISCIPLINE AT THE KAISER’S ROYAL OPERA 








[DISCIPLINE at the Kaiser’s Royal Opera 

was the subiect of a recent interview 
in the Deseret (Salt Lake City) Evening 
News with Emma Lucy Gates, a member 
of the Imperial company, who has. been 
visiting her home in Salt Lake City on leave 
of absence. 

“The daily life of the singers there is 
hedged about with discipline and guarded 
with restrictions which mieht seem irk- 
some to some, but which are really indis- 
pensable,” she said. 

“Rehearsals are numberless. For with 
every new opera produced there will be, 
say, fifteen, all of them rigid to the extreme 
in discipline. A gala performance, such as 
we had last Winter for the Kaiser’s birth- 
day, is likewise accompanied by severe and 
frequent rehearsals. The last two are dress 
rehearsals, and we sometimes have as our 
sole audience, Graf von Hiilsen and the 
Kaiser. 

“No one is allowed to sit with His Maj- 
esty on such an occasion save his personal 
representative, Van Hiilsen, who is himself 
a peer of the highest rank, and is a Groom 
of the Bedchamber or something of that 
sort, for he may enter the royal presence 
at any time without permission.’ 

“What happens if a performer forgets 
his rehearsal or is late?” 

Miss Gates laughed as she answered the 
question with amused horror. “Forget? 
The thing is impossible. To be late one 
small minute is a crime of the highest de- 
gree, and to forget would be treason to the 
government. Oh, don’t smile; it is nO ex- 
aggeration. Never but once was | late my- 
self; it happened that | had been detained 
by missing a street-car, and reached the 
opera house just seven minutes late. As | 
walked upon the immense stage | was met 
by every soul there with the stern an- 
nouncement that the whole performance 
had been delayed through me, and that the 
kapellmaster was furious. 


“Still hardlv conscious of the enormity 
of my crime, I walked out on the stage, to 
be met with a shout from Kapellmaster 
Bleck : 

‘‘Fraulein, you are late.’ 


“I tried to explain that my street-car had 
teen detained by a press on the streets. 

‘“Don't ride in the street-cars. iake an 
auto,’ he yelled at me, and the whole seri- 
ous company was trembling with me at the 
violence of my chastisement. ‘If you can’t 
be sure of an auto, come here the night be- 
fore the rehearsal and camp all night that 
you may be here on time. 

“In humiliation I ventured to assure the 
kapellmaster that I would venture but one 
reply—that the circumstance should never 


occur again, and he subsided. It is true that 
accidents will still happen and a performer 
be late. If it does, he is docked three 
marks for the first offence and five marks 
for the second. 
knew of such a thing hannening. We would 
not thus bring destruction upon our heads. 
At least five minutes before the rehearsal 
begins every performer, each chorus girl, 
is in her place, even if she does not appear 
but once in the piece, and that away down 
in the last act. There we all sit as serious 
and sedate as if we were in a court room. 
Regularity, order, punctuality—these are 
the very essentials of German official life. 

“How many singers and employes does 
it have? Who could tell? An army. There 
are—let me see—eight first tenors, about 
the same second tenors, all of the very first 
rank, but not all to be cast for the same 
roles—oh, no. Each roéle has its sharp de- 
marcation. Wagner and Verdi are as far 
apart as the poles. Then there are four 
coloratura sopranos, five dramatic sopranos 
and five mezzo-sopranos. There must be 
sixty or seventy in all of first rank tenors, 
bassos, sopranos and contraltos. 1nese be- 
sides the second and third class parts. Then 
come the hosts of chorus men and women. 
And do you know, there are grandmothers 
and grandfathers in that chorus, singing 
side by side with their own children and 
grandchildren. Not one, but many. It is 
often a position of inheritance. 

“You are supposed to be perfectly fa- 
miliar with every opera in the class to which 
your voice belongs. One rehearsal, or at 
most two, are all that you need expect, even 
if the role has been put into -our hands but 
three days before, and that, too, for the 
first time in that house. You are already an 
artist, not a beginner, or you would not be 
tolerated on that stage. And the discipline 
of the actual performance is even greater. 
Every single word and action has its fixed 
place in the annals of the rehearsals. It 
would be next to impossible for a singer to 
deviate one hair’s breadth from the regula- 
tion entrance for this cue or position for 
that scene. It is all as fixed as the stars. 
You can learn the gestures as you learn the 
songs, each opera house in Germany, at 
least, requiring exactly the same thing at 
the same place and cue.” 

“Do the performers have free entrance 
to the operas in which they do not appear?” 

“Yes, usually two tickets; sometimes, in 
case of a crush, only one. Besides this 
courtesy, we may attend all the rehearsals, 
as I did of the Caruso performances, and 
the experience we gain is most valuable. 
The ‘deadhead’ list at the Royal is some- 
thing tremendous at all times.” 





CHRISTINE MILLER IN OHIO 


Her Recital at Lake Erie College Calls 
Forth Glowing Tribute 


PAINESVILLE, O., July 14.—Christine Mil- 
ler’s recent recital at Lake Erie College 
closed a very busy season for this popular 
artist, and called forth the following trib- 
ute from a local critic: 

“The college has been very 
the selection of artists for the course of 
recitals this year, and the vocal recital 
given Tuesday evening by Christine Miller, 
of Pittsburg, was a splendid climax to the 
musical season. 

“Nature has been very kind to Miss 
Miller, having endowed her with all of the 
qualifications necessary to an artist of the 
highest rank. She was in excellent voice, 
and seemed to be in her very best mood 
Tuesday and consequently the recital was 
wellnigh faultless. Enthusiastic expres- 
sions of admiration and pleasure were prev- 
alent at the close. A charming personality, 
lovely voice, a sensitive musical nature, a 
fine mmtellectual conception of the contents 
of a song, dramatic temperament, excel- 
lent judgment as a vocal colorist and a 
keen appreciation of all that is required 
on the technical side of art is a splendid 
combination of gifts, and Miss Miller 
seems to possess them all. It is impossible 
to mention any one number as being the 
best when all were fine.” 


fortunate in 





(he Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has 
applied to the municipality for a subven- 
tion, and is hopeful of getting it 


OPERA IN ATLANTIC CITY 





Domenico Russo’s Fine Singing for the 
Aborn Company 


ATLANTIC City, July 18—The Aborn 
English Opera Company began a week of 
grand opera at the Apollo Theater on July 
4, presenting “Lucia.” Edith Helena did 
good work in the title rdle, and a most 
emphatic success was scored by Domenico 
Russo as the hero. His vocal and dramatic 
ability won him much enthusiasm. The 
remaining roles were in capable hands. 
“Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” “Car- 
men” and “Aida” were the other operas of 
the week. 

Jeannette Stryker, a talented pupil of the 
Mehan Studios in New York, won much 
admiration recently by her singing of a 
number of sacred songs at the Olivet Pres- 
byterian Church. She is to ke heard in 
a number of concerts here. 

Elizabeth Munson, of this city, has made 
arrangements for a number of recitals of 
Russian music in Boston and New York. 





Dog Bites Nahan Franko 


Nahan Franko, the orchestra leader, who 
is playing at Long Beach, was bitten on the 
forefinger of his left hand by one of his 
own dogs, July 13, at his home, No. 206 
West Ninety-second street, New York. He 
tried to separate two of his dogs when 
they got to fighting, and received the wound 
in doing so. Although it was announced 
that there was no cause for apprehension, 
Mr. Franko visited the Pasteur Institute 
for treatment. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





TOSCANINI LAUDS 
ART OF DEBUSSY 


But the Italian Maestro Thinks 
Strauss’s Recent Works 
Are Insincere 





In a recent conversation in Paris, with 
Charles Henry Meltzer, the New York 
music critic, Conductor Toscanini set forth 
some of his views as to the merits of the 
work of Debussy, Puccini, Strauss, Wag- 
ner, Massenet and certain others. 

“The Italian maestro has been accused 
of systematic hostility to French opera,” 
writes Mr. Meltzer. “If you heard him 
give his opinion of Debussy, whom he had 
just met, you would have known how 
false that charge is. He ranks Debussy 
with the masters of his day.” 

“Debussy may not write much,’ said Tos- 
canini, “but what he writes will all be true 
and honest. For he will give us only work 
with which he is satisfied. 

“Have you noticed how clear Debussy’s 
manuscript is? Every note is beautifully 
formed and plain and delicate. And this 
clearness in notation is, I believe, an evi- 
dence of clear thought. With few excep- 
tions the great masters all were clear when 
they wrote music. Verdi was clear. Wag- 
ner was clear. Puccini—. Well, he is very 
careless when he begins to compose. But 
later on he is quite plain and careful. 

“Charpentier, on the other hand, shows 
some confusion of thought in his manu- 
script. And it is only with great trouble I 
have been able to decipher Richard Strauss. 

“Massenet? Did he compose such a cli- 
max for his ‘Manon’ as Puccini gave us at 
the end of the third act of ‘Manon Lescaut’? 
Compare the close of the fourth act of 
Massenet’s opera with that affecting end of 
‘Manon Lescaut’ and you will see how 
very much more dramatic Puccini’s mu- 
sic is. 

“And Strauss? I do not like his later 
operas. They are not sincere. They are 
sensational. They are written for money. 

“Coming after ‘Salomé,’ ‘Elektra’ did not 
make the impression Strauss had hoped it 
would. So he has tried to make a sensation 
of a new kind by composing a comic opera. 

Wagner lives. Think of the end of ‘Got- 
terdammerung,’ a stupendous music drama, 
full of complexity, and yet so clear, so sure, 
so masterly. Then think of Strauss. 

“No. Strauss is not sincere. But I ad- 
mire his earlier works.” a 

“And have you never had the ambition 
to compose yourself, maestro?” inquired 
the interviewer. 

“Oh, I have composed a little, too,” he 
answered. “Symphonic works and other 
thines. No, they have not been played. 
There is too much useless music in the 
world, 


_ “It is my life task and my pleasure to 
interpret the great works of others. 

“They say—at least some say—that I put 
too much of mvself into the music which 
interpret. But, I assure you, that’s not 
true.” 


CARRYING COAL FIRST 
JOB HAMMERSTEIN HAD 


How the Impresario Began in New York 
the Career That Was to Bring Him 
Fame and Fortune 


_ 








_ Oscar Hammerstein was born in Berlin 
in 1841, and came to the United States in 
that popular means of transportation, the 
steerage. He needed work with a peculiar 
need; he needed it very badly. But his 
training had been peculiar. His father had 
intended him to be a professor, and had 
accordingly taught him languages, which is, 
of course, the very foundation of professor- 
ship. He also taught him music, without 
the knowledge that he was afterward to 
apply it in the direction of making a million 
out of grand opera. 

When Oscar Hammerstein arrived in 
New York, however, he found that there 
was no universal demand tor professors. 
Indeed, he found no single person who 
wanted one. He stopped at an exceedingly 
cheap boarding house on the East Side till 
his money was exhausted, and then, with 
trepidation, waited upon his landlady. He 
will tell you that it was the one more ner- 
vous moment than that which even pre- 
ceded the engagement of Mme. Melba as 
his first prima donna. He represented that 
he had no more money, but a very certain 
appetite and much ability to work. He 
asked that something be done to match the 
three things up. 

“Can’t 1 work for my board some way?” 
he suggested. 

Now, the landlady was kindly, and she 
thought she wanted coal carried and fires 
made, and odd, mysterious things to be 
done about the kitchen. “If you want to 
do that for your board you can,” said she. 
So Hammerstein carried the coal. After- 
ward he heaped them, burning, upon the 
heads of opera stars who attempted to 
“hold him up.” But the carrying was his 
very first job. Then one day he saw an 
advertisement. “Wanted 
the tobacco trade,” it read. He preferred 
the promise of the tobacco trade to carry- 
ing coal. He felt that it offered a greater 
future. So he presented himself and the 
man hired him. He was put to cleaning the 
crude tobacco leaf and afterward to rolling 
it. He worked at the back of a little murky 
store for twelve hours a day. At the end 
of a week his back felt very tired and his 
fingers very sore. Then the man handed to 
him $2, which was his wages. 

“That was the hardest money I ever 
earned,” said Mr. Hammerstein recently. 
“It was also the best.” 

After that he commenced to invent. He 
also became the editor of a trade paper, at 
which point his career became kaleidoscopic 
and prosperous.—New York Herald. 





ANTON WITEK’S WIFE 
IS ALSO A MUSICIAN 





She Will Come to Boston with Her 
Husband, Symphony Orchestra’s 
New Concertmaster 





Mr. and Mrs. Anton Witek 


When Anton Witek, concertmaster of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Urchestra, comes to 
Boston next season to take a similar posi- 
tion with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
succeeding Willy Hess, he will be accom- 
panied by his wife, who will undoubtedly 
make many friends through her musical 
accomplishments. Mrs. Witek is well known 
in Berlin as a singer. The portraits shown 
herewith are reproduced from photographs 
owned by Herweeh von Ende, the New 
York violinist, who studied under Witek. 





The record for a single opera in German 
is held by Eugen d’Albert’s “Tiefland, 
which was sung 1,179 times within five 
years of its premiére. D’Albert is keenly 
disappointed over the failure of “Izeyl.” 


INDIANA'S GREAT 
SINGING CONTEST 


Societies of State Compete in 
Annual Festival at 
Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 18—The twelfth an- 
nual singing festival of the United Singing 
Societies of Indiana began in this city 
yesterday. The opening concert was held 
in Tomlinson Hall Sunday afternoon, the 
evening entertainment at Germania Hall. 
Soloists for the afternoon concert included 
Mrs. Leo M. Rappaport, soprano, who sang 
in excellent style and beautiful voice “Wie 
Nahte Mir der Schlummer,” from “Der 
Freischitz,” by C. M. von Weber. Frank 
Herder, baritone, sang the aria ‘ “Trumpeter 
of Sackingen.” A violin solo was given by 
William Greuling, and violin, viola and 
cello quartet. by Nathan Davis, William 
Greuling, Jacob Curley and Edwin Igle- 
mann, the quartet rendering Tschaikow- 
ski's “Andante Cantabile.” 

Both local and visiting societies were 
heard upon this program. Bieser’s Or- 
chestra played all accompaniments, and also 
individual numbers. 

[he same evening Indianapolis societies 
and those from other cities competed for 
honors in a great singing contest. The 
soloist for the evening was Julius A. C. 


Goettling. Societies trom Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Terre Haute, Anderson and 
Logansport were in the contest. The Mu- 


sikverein, the Liederkranz, the South Side 
Liedertafel and the Harugari Sangerbund 
were the Indianapolis societies represented. 


M. L. T. 





Actress an Opera Composer 


Henrietta Crosman, the actress, has be- 
come an operatic composer, according to 
her press agent. She has recently com- 
posed a light opera, he says, which is purely 
American in theme and construction, and 
which she has named “The Land of Cot- 
ton.” Miss Crosman is a grandniece of 
the late Stephen Foster, the song-writer of 
the South, who contributed to the folk 
songs of the nation such classics as “Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
other ballads dear to the heart of the aver- 
age American. She has no intention at 
present of having her opera produced for 
stage purposes, but is planning to have it 
presented before an audience of invited 
guests in Kentucky at the time of the un- 
veiling of the Foster monument, which she 
was greatly instrumental in havine erected. 
Many of the fashionable musical clubs of 
the South will lend their services to the 
occasion, and Miss Crosman, who, her agent 
says, studied for the operatic stage in her 
early years, may be induced to sing the 
principal role at that performance. 
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An Ideal 


bookings. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLECE 


Now in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 
The finest building of its kind in the world Valuation, 
$1,000,000.00. 


Auditorium—offering unsurpassed facilities for re 
hearsals and public appearances of students in Concert, Opera 
and the Drama 


School of Acting 


Housing the largest of all institutions of Musical 


Containing ZIEGFELD HALL 


Available for a limited number of first-class 


All branches of 
School of Expression 








WEW CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Opera M U Sic Modern Languages 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans von Schiller 
Alexander Sebald Felix Borowski Maurice Devrie: 
Herman Devries Anton Foerster Mrs. O. L. Fox 
Acquisitions to the faculty 
ANTON FOERSTER 
The Eminent Pianist and Instructor of Berlin 
ALEXANDER SEBALD 
The Famous Hungarian pee st 
MAURICE DEVRIE 
The Re wr. ywwned Vocal Instructor Forme erly Leading Bz aritone, 
Paris Grand Opera and Metropolitan Opera Co., of N 
Founded 1867, DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
44th Season Begins Sept. 13 Catalog Mailed Free 
NOTE—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholarships 
will be received until September Ist. 
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John B. Calvert, D. D., President 


The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
212 West 59th St.. New York City 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 


Albert Ross Parsons: Kate S. Chittenden. Ha R Shell RH Ww 
Savage: H. Rawlins Baker, McCall Seahem: W oe ome ag a eg 


m F Sherman — Fidelia Burt apes 


Katharine L. Taylor, Geo. Coleman Gow, Dani Gregory Mason May 


Ditto; John Cornelius Griggs. 


25th Season, Monday October 3d 1910 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
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BONCI 


At the Piano, MR, HAROLD OSBORN SMITH 
Management, HAENSEL & JONES, 1 East 42d Street, NEW YORK 


(By special arrangement with A. Carbone, Carnegie Hall, New York) 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of ‘“‘bel canto”’ will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘ Mr. Bonci sang 
last night the rédle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score 


of years.” 
, Knabe Piano used. 
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Recitals and Oratorio 


BASSO-CANTANT A Speciaity 
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EUGEN KUESTER 
25 W. 42d St., New York. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


July 23, 1910. 





Two New Song Cycles 
A welcome addition to the library 


of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 


By Reginald De Koven 
FOUR SONGS 


Dawn Noon Twilight Moonlight 


A WREATH of SONGS 


By Adolph M. Foerster 


SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1. 25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


DETROIT AND NEW YORK 
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Dutch ’Cellist 


NOW BOOKING 
Second AMERICAN Tour 


Season 1910-11 


Soloist with 
: c 
Symphony Society, oncert Direction 


St. Lous, Dec. 16-17 | J. E. FRANCKE 
Thomas Orchestra 
= Chicago, Ills. 24 W. 31st St., 
December 9-10 New York 


The DUNNING 


IMPROVED MUSIC COURSES FOR TBACHERS 


SYSTEM 


Address for Prospectus: 
CARRIE LOUISE DUNNING, c. o. A. P. Schmidt 
11 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORE 


Child Garden Music Schoot 


Normal Classes at Studio beginning in November, 
February and July. Correspondence Lessons dur- 
ing entire season. Send for catalogue. 
MISS JOSEPHINE JONES 
605 Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD BONHOTE 


BARITONE 
Address: 402 W. 148th St., New York © ‘Phone 3202 Audubon 
Soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra 
Exclusive Management, EUCENE KUESTER 
25 W. 42d St. New York "Phone 3789 Bryant 




















CAROLINE PAID Hardy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Management: R. £. JOHNSTON, St. James Build. 
ing, Broadway and 26th St., New York, N Y. 


CLAUDE 


Cunningham 


BARITONE 


Management LOUDON Caan rer 
Carnegie fiall New York 




















DEBUSSY DISCUSSES ART OF THE COMPOSER 








“TF DON’T know how I com, ose; really, I 

don’t,” said Claude Debussy in Paris 
to an interviewer for the New York Times. 
“At the piano? No, I can’t say I do. I 


don’t know how to explain it exactly. It 
always seems to me that we musicians are 
only instruments, very complicated ones, it 
is true, but instruments which merely re- 
produce the harmonies which spring up 
within us. I don’t think any composer 
knows how he does it. 

“Of course, in the first place, I must have 
a subject. Then I concentrate on that sub- 
ject as it were—no, not musically, in an 
ordinary way, just as anybody would think 
of a subject. Then gradually. after these 
thoughts have simmered for a certain 
length of time, music begins to center 
around them, and I feel that I must give 
expression to the harmonies which haunt 
me. And then I work unceasingly. 

“There are days and weeks and often 
months that no ideas come to me. No 
matter how much I try I cannot produce 
work that I am satisfied with. They say 
some composers can write, regularly, so 
much music a day; I admit I cannot com- 
prehend it. Of course, I can work out the 
instrumentation of a piece of music at al- 
most any time, but as for getting the 
theme itself—that I cannot do. 

“T have tried it. I have forced myself to 
work when I felt least like it, and I have 
done things which did not seem so bad at 
the time. I would let those compositions 
lie for a couple of days. Then I would find 
they were fit only for the waste basket. 

“No,” turning to another subject, “I have 
never been in America. In fact, I never go 
any place where my work is being per- 
formed. I never go to hear my own work. 
[ can’t. 

“It is too terrible for me. ‘1..e interpre- 
tation is always so different from what | 
mean it to be; not in the singers, but in 
the general interpretation. An opera is not 
like a drama. In a drama the words go 
directly to the spectator’s brain or to his 
heart, as the case may be. At any rate, he 
understands them. But in music it is so 
different. 

“In the first place, how many persons 
really understand music? Of course, most 
people are fond of some form of it. I mean 
they like to hear it, but how many think in 
music? How many associate music with 


ideas? While the dramatist’s words may 
not always reach the spectator’s heart, they 
at least reach his brain, and thus the dram- 
atist stands a much greater chance of being 
understood than the musician, who has to 
work with what is an unknown quantity to 
most of the audience. 

“In the second place, the dramatist makes 
his words felt directly. He does not have 
to have a third person interpret them. A 
composer's works have to pass through a 
conductor. If the conductor is at all good, 
even though he may try to render the com- 
poser’s idea, he will put in his own soul, 
and the moment the conductor puts in his 
soul the composer is alreadv in the back- 
ground. So it pains me to hear my own 
work. I cannot bear to have my work in- 
terpreted just the contrary of the way | 
want it. 

“Yes, I was always fond of music,” he 
continued in answer to a question. “What 
kind of music? All kinds. Here you hit 
upon what I think is the greatest mistake 
of the present day—the desire to classify 
all music. How can vou do that? 
speak of German music, Italian music, im- 
pressionistic music and various other kinds. 
What is the difference? I mean, if you are 
speaking of a work of art, you cannot say 
definitely that it belongs to any great group. 
It is a work of art, and that is enough. 

“There is no vital difference between 
French music and German music, for in- 
stance. There is a difference betwecn the 
temperaments of the various composers, 
that is all. Of course, as a rule, we French 
people have a love of clearness of expres- 
sion and of harmony (which we are losing, 
by the way), which the Germans do not 
have to such a great extent. Italian music 
may have more melody, you say. Yes—in 
a way. I really don’t know. What do | 
think of it? That all depends upon the 
humor I am in. I may go to hear a Verdi 
opera when in a pleasant state of mind, and 
[ find it admirable; I go another dav less 
well disposed, and I find it abominable. 

“Italian music commonplace? I don’t 
know. You say it is like a woman who is 
beautiful, but has no intelligence. But 
beauty is a great deal—a very great deal, 
indeed, and not everybody can have that. 
See how people are carriea away by Italian 
music. It touches a chord in their hearts. 
Beauty in a woman—and in music—is a 
great deal, a very great deal.” 





PLAYING IN CHICAGO 





Leading Birmingham Musician Has Am- 
bitious Plans for Home City. 


Cuicaco, July 18—Mrs. Lenman Aldrich, 
Jr., a distinguished musical figure in the 
life of Birmingham, Ala., is sojourning in 
this city and devoting her leisure time to 
piano study with Ella Dahl Rich, in Evans- 
ton. Mrs. Aldrich usually spends her Sum- 
mers in this section, and invariably takes 
advantage of the occasion to brush up on 
her music, although she is reckoned by 
those who have witnessed her performances 
as equal to many concert artists. Last year 
she played the Weber Concertstiick with 
the Damrosch Orchestra when it went to 
Birmingham, and created such a favorable 
impression upon Mr. Damrosch that he im- 
mediately offered her an engagement dur- 
ing the Summer at Ravinia Park, in this 
city. She will play with him early next 
month, selecting the Liszt E Flat Concerto. 
This brilliant musician was further compli- 
mented by being asked by Frederick A. 
Stock, director of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, to appear at its concert at Ra- 
vinia Park on July 26, on which occasion 
she will play the Weber Concertstiick. She 
is a most enthusiastic musician, and last 
Winter discovered a young man at Bir- 
mingham, James Hamilton, who appeared 
to be possessed of a remarkable tenor voice. 
She promptly proceeded to provide the 
young man with two years’ support for 
the study of music, sending him to the 
Northwestern University, under the imme- 
diate supervision of Dean Peter C. Lutkin. 

Mrs. Aldrich has arranged a series of 
concerts to be given during the coming 


Winter at Birmingham, which will be of 
most creditable character. Liza Lehmann, 
Maurice Powers and Ernest Hutchinson 


the soloists. At first she expected 
concerts to a hall of very 
but the subscrip 


will be 
to confine these 
moderate seating capacity, 


tions poured in upon her in such livel) 
fashion that she leased the Jefferson Thea 
ter for four evenings N. 


TO SING FOR ROYALTY 





Notable Concert Prepared for Copen- 
hagen by Reinhold von Warlich 


Lonpon, July 12.—Reinhold von War 
lich, who recently appeared with much suc- 
cess with Edmund Riesler in Paris, has just 
given a wonderful rectal at Plymouth 
House, the home of the .Jarl and Countess 
of Plymouth, when he sang a program 
which he will repeat at Fredericksborg, at 
the Amelienborg Castle, near Copenhagen, 
early in September, for the assembled chil- 
dren of the late King of Denmark. The 
assemblage will include the King and Queen 
of Greece, the Dowager Empress of Rus- 
sia and Dowager Queen Alexandria of 
England. 

Mr. von Warlich was accompanied at 
Plymouth House bv Uda Waldrop, but as 
Mr. Waldrop is leaving for America next 
week he has secured no less an accompanist 
than Erich Wolf for his appearance at the 
Danish Royal Castle. Erich Wolf and von 
\Warlich have been together a good deal of 
late, and it is probable they will return for 
a special American tour in I9I2-13. 

The Plymouth House program follows: 

“Eliland” (cycle of ten songs), von Fielitz; 


“Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover,’’” Thomas 
Morley (1593); “Fain Would I Change Thkst 
Note,”’ Tobias Hume (1605); “Go to Bed, Sweet 
\luse,”” Robert Tones (1608); “Sweet Kate,”’ Rob 
ert Jones (1609); “King Henry, My Son” (Cum 
berland), “‘The Three Ravens” (Old English), 
and “Twankydillo” (Sussex), arranged by Lucy 
Broadwood; Three Moédrike Lieder, “Auf eine 
Christblume,” “‘Der Gartner,” “Der Feuerreiter,” 
Ifugo Wolf. 





Mariska Aldrich’s Paris Reception 


Paris, July 18—Mariska Aldrich, the 
mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, gave a reception on July 11 at her 
home in Passy, previous to her departure 
for Germany. Mme. Aldrich delighted her 
guests by singing some Hungarian songs, 


and also two by Le Borne and Debussy. 
\mong those present were Kitty Cheatham 
and Mme. d’Annunzio, the wife of the poet 
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Repertoire, 28 Operas 
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“She touches greatness.’’-—New York Evening World. 
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MANY ADVANCED STUDENTS IN CHICAGO 


Independent Teachers Receive Reward for Sacrificing Their Vacations— 
Summer Scattering of Faculties of Several Institutions—Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra Introduces Some Highly Successful Soloists 


at Park Concerts 


Cuicaco, July 18—The independent 
teachers of Chicago, who have concluded 
to sacrifice comfort somewhat and remain 
here during the Summer, have been more 
or less richly rewarded by the number of 
advanced pupils and teachers who have 
come under their direction this season. 
The South, the West and the Southwest 
particularly have sent in a good many 
earnest and advanced students who are 
particularly anxious to take advantage of 
the best instruction for which Chicago of- 
fers every opportunity. All the schools 
are having Summer normal sessions, but 
they are not as heavily patronized this 
season as heretofore. The reason is not 
assigned, but it is assumed that the schools 
did not get in touch with their “prospects” 
early enough. 

William K. Ziegfeld is again back at his 
desk in the Chicago Musical College. He 
has not given up his theater, but has ar- 
ranged with associates to conduct that for 
him, so that he may devote the major por- 
tion of his time to the college work. 

L. Gaston Gottschalk is devoting four 
days a week to his classes in Kimball Hall 
Building. The rest of the time he spends 
on his farm in Winnetka. 

The management of the Chicago Opera 
Company finds plenty to do during the 
seemingly dull days of the Summer. Act- 
ing Manager Bernhard Ulrich is kept busy 
taking care of correspondence asking for 
season seat reservation. He is aiso pre- 
paring a useful illustrated catalogue which 
will have photographic reproductions of all 
the scene sets in the auditorium. This 
spacious and complete stage, which, by the 
way, is to be rebuilt this Summer, was 
originally stocked with scenic outfit for 
forty operas of the standard répertoire. 
All of them were painted in Vienna, and 
are notably fine examples, particularly in 
architectural detail and rich color. In ad- 
dition to this seemingly complete list, the 
Hammerstein purchase included all the 
modern operatic novelties, and these have 
been brought to Chicago and are now on 
the frame being retouched. Last week the 
Auditorium was filled with scaffolding on 
the main floor, preparatory to the changes 
which will include the completion of “the 
horseshoe” in encircling boxes. 


Columbia School Faculty Scattered 


The normal sessions of the Columbia 
School of Music are progressing well to- 
ward their close, having been unusually suc- 
cessful and interesting. Next week Clare 
Osborne-Reed, director, goes to her Sum- 
mer home at Waynesville, N. C. The vari- 
ous members of the faculty are enjoying 
themselves over a pretty wide range of 
territory, and already have achieved a full 
working majority abroad. George Nelson 
Holt and Mrs. Holt are in Paris, as are 
also Marx Oberndorfer and Winnifred 
Lamb, while Eleanor Harris and Elizabeth 
Saviers are at present touring England, 
and Clara Carmak Fisher and Louise St. 
John-Westervelt are touring in the Lake 
district of England. Next week all of 
these foreign pilgrims expect to meet in 
Paris. As the normal session closes there 
will be further absentees of the faculty 
from the city. Ludwig Becker is already 
comfortably located in his Summer home 
at Lake Harbor, Mich.; Arthur Granquest 
goes to Michigan for the Summer; Mrs. 
Catherine Murdough has gone to her Sum- 
mer cabin at Hamlin, Mich., and Dr. Chas. 
E. Allen will spend the remainder of the 
Summer in the neighborhood of Chicago. 


It is understood that the past year has 
been the most successful of the history of 
the Columbia School of Music. 

the Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art is carrying on its usual Sum- 
mer sessions with a halt a faculty present; 
yet still giving good satisfaction to an un- 
usually large class. Notable among its 
absentees are Dr. Carver Williams, who is 
spending the Summer at White Lake, Mich., 
running motor boat races with Marion 
Green, and Victor Heinze, who, together 
with Carl Falker and George Lewis, is hav- 
ing a fine time in camp under white tents 
near Uno, Mich. Mrs. Willard S. Bracker 
is summering in her beautiful home at 
Bear Lake, Mich., and Jessie Lynde Hop- 
kins is at Devil’s Lake, Wis. Samuel B. 
Garten recently returned from a week at 
Cedar Falls, la. and L. A. Torrens con- 
tinues to do yeoman educational service 
in conducting an unusually large class, but 
will, next month, retire to Michigan for 
four weeks. Charles E. Sindlinger goes 
this week to New York, to spend a fort- 
night. Harriet Case and Mrs. Jennie 
Thatcher Beach will both take lake trips 
during August. 

Louis Burton sang the well-known aria, 
“Tl est doux, il est bon,” from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” on the evening of July 2, at 
Ravinia Park, with the Philharmonic, and 
scored a really well deserved success. The 
applause was tremendous and spontaneous. 
Her encore was Rummel’s “Ecstasy,” which 
Gordon Campbell accompanied. Mrs, Bur- 
ton is leaving for a six weeks’ trip of the 
West, after which she returns to resume 
her work with Thomas N. MacBurney. She 
will assist him next year, in addition to 
Hazel Huntley, in his studio in the Fine 
Arts Building. 

Marx Oberndorfer and Thomas MacBur 
ney have taken another fine big studio 
together, in 520 Fine Arts Building. ‘This, 
in addition to Mr. MacBurney’s present 
spacious studio, is taken because of pressure 
for room. He continues very busy, and 
applications already filed for September 
number thirty-seven, coming from San 
Francisco and New York. Mr. MacBur- 
ney says: “I am on the job all Summer, 
being in big demand by teachers from col- 
leges and music conservatories. I have 
several directors of conservatories working 
with me.” 


In Mexico City 


Mrs. Edith Boyer Whiffen, the assistant 
of Ernesto Consolo, the great Italian pian- 
ist, who went to Mexico to reside aiter 
the departure of the latter tor Europe, 
writes that she finds the City of Mexico a 
most enjoyable and hospitable place. She 
will shortly return to Chicago, however, to 
escape the heat of the Mexican capital. 

Dr. Ziegteid writes from Paris, Irance, 
that he and his wife have had a most en- 
joyabie trip, and that he will be back at 
his desk in the Chicago Musical College 
early in August. 

QO. E. Robinson, head of the department 
of public school music with the American 
Conservatory, feels justly elated over a 
number of his pupils who have recently 
been elected to fill prominent positions in 
various public schools in this and other 
States of the Northwest. 

Jeanette Loudon has closed a most suc- 
cessful year with her school in this city, 
and has gone to her old home in Bloom- 
ington, Ill, to spend the Summer. She 
expects to return early in September to re- 
sume her classes. 

Oliatha Zimmerman, with a studio at 72 
Auditorium Building, has gone to Sco- 
harie, N. Y., to spend the next two months 
at her old home. 

Harriet M. Case, who has been remark- 
ably successful with the Chicago Choir Bu- 
reau in the Auditorium Building, proposes 
during the coming season to devote a good 


deal more attention to recital work and 
concerts than has been possible during the 
immediate past. She also finds her classes 
so large in the Cosmopolitan School that 
it will be impossible for her personally to 
administer the bureau, which has been so 
well handled under her management. Sam- 
uel B. Garton, of the Cosmopolitan School, 
will devote his entire attention to the Bu- 
reau. This Summer, it is understood, has 
been made unusually busy by filling sub 
stitutes for church choirs, and it is opined 
that the Fall season will be busier than ever 
before, as many new churches are coming 
into line with choirs. 

Carolyne Louise Willard, well known 
pianist, is spending her Summer vacation 
at Union City, Mich. She expects to make 
a Western trip next month and resumes her 
classes in this city on September 9. Dur- 
ing her absence Clara Lem is looking after 
the local business, and incidentally has 
filled several concert engagements in and 
about Chicago. 


Philharmonic Orchestra Soloist 


Anna Allison Jones, contralto, was solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra last 
week at Ravinia Park, making an imme- 
diate success. The beauty of her tone, as 
well as of her enunciation, made her song 
carry all over the big building and the 
open, where the orchestral concerts take 
place in this beautiful North Shore resort. 
Her concert number was Goring Thomas's 
“My Heart Is Weary.” In answer to a 
recall she gave a beautiful response in 
“Summer’s in the World To-day.” 

Marie Meyer-Ten Broeck gave her an 
nual class recital last week at Laporte, 
Ind., in the Ten Broeck studios. The pro 
gram was lengthy and varied, and served 
to show the training of the pupils very ad- 
vantageously, 

Wilbur Nesbit, the humorist of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, has written a new mu- 
sical comedy which has been orchestrated 
by Carl Hoschna. It is entitled “The Girl 
of My Dreams,” and it will have its first 
production on any stage on August 12. 

Rudolph Engberg, Chicago’s distinguished 
baritone, who recently returned to this city 
after a number of successful concerts in 
the West, appeared as a solo singer last 
week in association with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Ravinia Park, and immedi- 
ately impressed his audience with his worth 
as a singer, 

Frederick W. Root, whose reputation as 
a singing teacher is international, has such 
a large class of advanced pupils and teach- 
ers that he will spend the major portion of 
the Summer in this city. Mr. Root’s chief 
vacation is derived from dining in the open- 
air balconies of the Cliff Dwellers. 

Mrs. Hannah Butler writes from London 
that she will remain there during the pres- 
ent month and then returu to Paris, to 
coach on French songs. 

Fred Ryder, who handles the artist de- 
partment of the Cable Company and its 


bureau of artists, has some charming cor- 
respondents abroad. One of them, who is 
traveling in Wales, wired Mr. Ryder to 
send all his back mail to “Llau fairjsiollj- 
yujll, Wales.” 


A Joint Program 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler gave a fine 
joint program at Kimball Hall last Wednes- 
a morning. Lhe opening selection was 

Paderewski’s Sonata tor violin and piano, 
given with much fire and fine finish. The 
vocal numbers were furnished by Bernice 
Fisher. 

llarrison M. Wild, Chicago's distin- 
guished vocal director and organist, spent 
last week at Delavan Lake, Wis., on an 
outing with the choir boys of Grace Church. 

William Beard is preparing a series of 
eight lectures, to be given at the Assem- 
bly at Shelbyville, lll, commencing August 
7. These lectures will be devoted to the 
general subject of song, to British song, 
Scotch song, American compositions, folk 


song, sacred songs and oratorios, followed 
by a general résumé of all the lectures. 
Mr. Beard is so essentially ready for any 


task which he is called upon to perform 
that the late notice which he received for 
this important work does not indicate that 
it will be in any sense neglected. It is 
making heavy demands upon his time, how- 
ever, considering the fact that he has un- 
dertaken to teach throughout the Summer 
at the Chicago Conservatory. 

George Ashley Brewster has been win- 
ning vocal laurels at Winona, Ind.,— but 
Nanages to come up to Chicago every Fri- 
day to take charge of his large class in 
the Columbia School of Music. Last Fri- 
day he gave a fine recital at the Columbia 
School Recital Hall, assisted by M. P. 
Seward, pianist. The program was choice, 
and interpreted in highly artistic fashion. 

T. S. Bergey continues his school of 

opera at the Steinway Hall Building all 
Summer, but is acting on the belief that 
students should not be allowed to “grow 
stale,” to Lorrow a bit of sporting slang, 
by their work in the Summer. 
_ Maidel Turner Taylor, who has studied 
in the Chicago Musical College School of 
\cting for the last three seasons, has just 
Leen engaged by Klaw and Erlanger for one 
of the leading réles in the new play in 
which the well-known actor, Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, is to star. The new piece will be 
given a production early in September. 
Miss, laylor received unusually favorable 
comment from leading critics when she ap- 
peared in college productions. She entered 
the ranks of professionals last Spring. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will sing at the 
Rock River Assembly this season. 

William Wade Hinshaw and his concert 
company will give concerts afternoon and 
evening, Thursday, August 9, before the 
Rock River Assembly, at Dixon. 

\irs. Frank C. Farnum, the soprano of 
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STRANGEST AND LEAST 
KNOWN MODERN OPERA 


Kaiser’s Own “Sardanapalus” Is Panto- 
mime with Musical Accompaniment 
—Not a Note Sung 


When one receives an invitation from 
the German Emperor one has already ac- 
cepted. To the German, the big gray-and- 
gold card is a command; with others ac- 
ceptance is presumed, and the Spectator on 
receiving one was warned by his friends 
against then and there returning his “ac- 
cepts with pleasure the kind invitation of 
his Imperial Majesty to the royal opera of 
‘Sardanapalus.’”’ 

Promptly at seven o'clock on the ap- 
pointed day the Spectator arrived before 
the Royal Opera House. . The audience 
were a Kaiser's guests. There were the 
very cream of royalty, glittering in uni- 
forms and jewels. Directly in front, how- 
ever, was a far different court—that of 
ancient Assyria, painted on two great cur- 
tains of blue silk, designed by university 
professors, and transporting the audience 
at once to the scenes of the coming opera. 
Looking at them, the Spectator realized 
something of what he had heard about this 
famous and least-known operatic creation 
of modern times. He had learned that it 
was distinctly the Kaiser's own project, 
conceived by himself and imperially fos- 
tered. For five years Assyriologists, arche- 
ologists and savants had been summoned 
or invited from all parts of the modern 
and ancient world to aid in its preparation ; 
even the scenes had been written to order 
under the auspices of a university, and 
everything was correct, down to the enam- 
eled pictures on the spokes of Sardanapa- 
lus’s chariot wheels. 

While this was passing through his mind 
half-past seven struck, and the house rose 
as the Kaiser, attended by the Chinese com- 
missioners, in whose honor the gala opera 

was being given, dressed in the loose sack 
suits of mandarins, entered the imperial 
box. The curtains opened upon the inner 
temple of the Assyrian gods, and the Spec- 
tator had a surprise. There was no sing- 
ing; the opera was a pantomime with mu- 
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thas city, will open the session at the Rock 
River Assembly. 
A Student’s Skill 

J. Francis Connors, a pupil of Maurice 
Rosenfeld, played the Hungarian Fantasie 
with the Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 
at Ravinia Park last Sunday, and displayed 
a skill and technic quite beyond the stu- 
dent standard. 

Several of Antonio Frosolono’s pupils 
gave a good account of themselves last 
week in a recital at the Windemeier Hotel, 
Eleanor Isaac playing Ortman’s Concerto 
for the violin in charming style. 

Fannie E. Warren, of the American Con- 
servatory, is spending her Summer at Pe- 
toskey Bay, Mich. Earl Blair, of the same 
institution, who is conducting a large Sum- 
mer class, manages to snatch time for the 
week’s end at Portage Lake, Wis. 

Mrs. Jessie Gaynor, the song composer, 
who has been spending a year abroad, re- 
cently returned, and is visiting old friends 
in this city. Next week she expects to 
go to St. Joseph. Mo.. her old home, for 
a protracted visit. 


This week the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick 
A. Stock, begins its annual Summer en- 
gagement at Ravinia Park. 

The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. O. E. Robin- 
son gave a residence recital last Monday 
night. The accompaniments were admi- 
rably played by Florence Castle. 

Ella M. Clark’s pupils gave a piano re- 
cital in the lecture room of the Congre- 
gational Church last Thursday evening at 
La Grange, III. 

Cave Thompson, the blind pianist, played 
at the last social function of the season 
given at the studios of Ralph Clarkson, in 
the Fine Arts Building. Mr. Thompson has 
gone to Grand Traverse Bay, Mich., where 
he expects to spend the remainder of the 
month with his family. 

Jennie Thatcher Beach’s pupils gave a 
concert last week at South Bend, Ind., at 
the Progress Club Rooms, with great suc- 
cess. 

Edwina Biederman, a pupil of Elaine De 
Sellem, last week sang an important role 
in “Daniel,” at the Englewood Episcopal 
Church. C. EL. N. 





sical accompaniment, but neither words nor 
voices. Being unable to see the pic- 
tures on the spokes of the chariot wheels, 
and unable to appreciate them if he had 
done so, the Spectator could take in only 
the more general features of the act, yet 
these proved a succession of most brilliant 
and nobly conceived pageants, and the Spec- 
tator thought that Sardanapalus himself 
might feel at home, if not indeed impressed, 
by reviewing his twentieth century imper- 
sonation, 

When the act closed the Spectator sud- 
denly became aware that through it all he 
had scarcely noticed the music. It had been 
a mere running accompaniment, adding little 
to the emotions of the scene. Also he dis- 
covered why there were no words. As the 


opera is always given in honor of distin-4 


guished visitors, who perhaps cannot under- 
stand German, or even Assyrian, the simple 
expedient was devised of having no words 
at all. 

The third act culminated in overwhel- 
ming tragedy. Sardanapalus, learning otf 
the crushing defeat of his army, and ex- 
pecting massacre on the arrival of his ene- 
mies, had gone with his queen and his 
slaves, his courtiers and his dancing girls, 
the whole familia of the court, into the 
great treasure-room of the palace, and 
iocked the doors. Amid the silence of de- 
spair fire was applied, and, flames sprang up 
in twenty places. What followed was inde- 
scribable. There were shrieks and wild 
cries of terror, running to and fro and 
hammering at the bolted doors. Smoke 
poured out in volumes, the flames roared 
and crackled, and with a terrible shriek the 
king’s favorite dancing girl, dreading the 
death by fire, took poison in the very center 
of the stage. Amid his people, choking and 
dying in agony, the king seized the uncon- 
scious form of the queen and dragged her 
over the bags of treasure, up among the 
gold vases and the elephant tusks, to the 
great golden throne, upon which he fell 
ceside her. With a crash and a wild whirl 
of sparks the throne sank, the roof col- 
apsed and the walls fell together, while 
over the smoking, blazing ruins poured a 
wild crowd of barbarians, shouting and 
waving crimson swords. It was tremen- 
dous, paralyzing.—“The Spectator,” in The 
Outlook. 





McCALL LANHAM SINGS 


American Institute of Applied Music En- 
tertains Summer Students 


The program for the reception given at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
on West Fifty-ninth street, last Friday, for 
the students attending the Summer term 
of this New York school, was provided 
by MrCall Lanham, the well-known bari- 
tone, whose singing was received with many 
manifestations of enthusiastic enjoyment. 

Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves!” was followed by three groups; 
“Poéme de Mai,” by Dubois; Reimann’s 
‘“Wiegenlied” and Debussy’s “Mandoline” ; 
Hawley’s “To You” and “In a Garden” 
and Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song”; Bruno 
Huhn’s “Till I Wake” and “The Merry 
Month of May’ ; Woodman’s “I Am Thy 
ise and “In Arcady.” This list afforded 


‘CHILSON-OHRMAN=™ 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 EAGT 424 ST.. NEW YORK | 


Mr. Lanham ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of his fine, resonant voice, his subtle 
and authoritative grasp of the essential 
spirit of widely divergent compositions, and 
his impeccable taste. He had an able asso- 
ciate in William Fairchild Sherman, who 
played the accompaniments with musicianly 
understanding. 


DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 
IN SOUTHERN FESTIVAL 


Maud Powell, Margaret Keyes, Mrs. 
Rider-Kelsey, Reed Miller and 
Claude Cunningham at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Maud Powell, Margaret Keyes, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Reed Miller and Claude 
Cunningham were the distinguished artists 
to participate in the concerts given between 
July 18 and 22 at the Summer School of 
the South, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. The 
programs included many interesting works 
not yet heard in Knoxville. Miss Powell, 
whose fourth appearance at these festivals 
this was, gave Coleridge Tavlor’s * veep 
River” its first hearing there. It was the 
violinist’s own arrangement. She also pre- 








sented, among other things, a Paganini 
Caprice, and her own arrangement of De- 
bussy’s “Golliwog’s Cakewalk.” 


Miss Keyes’s offerings included Franz’s 
“W idmung” and “Im Herbst,” Gluck’s “Che 
Faro,” Franck’s “Ave Maria” and a group 
of Brahms numbers. Mme. Rider- Kelsey 
was heard in two airs from “Tosca,” the 
trio from “Faust,” two numbers from 
Gounod’s “Gallia” and the Mozart “Bene- 
dictus.”. Mr. Miller contributed a number 
of songs by Carissimi, Puccini, Schubert, 
Schumann, Ware, Wagner, Tschaikowsky 
and Gounod ; while Mr. Cunningham of- 
tered an aria from “Faust,” another from 
“Un Ballo,” César Franck’s “Panis Angeli- 
cus” and Mendelssohn’s “Lord God of 
Abraham.” 

Miss Keyes, Miss Davis and Mme. Powell 
left New York for the South July 16, Mr. 
Cunningham and Mrs. Kelsey following 
July 18. 





Gustav Kerker at Home and Abroad 


“Room should be made somewhere,” says 
Sports of the Times, “for the comic operas 
of Gustav Kerker, ‘who was not appreci- 
ated here, but who will be hailed as a 
master after his successes in Gei many and 
England. “The Upper Crust’ had a long 
run in Berlin. ‘Snow Bells’ is in rehearsal 
for an early production in Vienna. George 
Edwardes has contracted with Kerker for 
a new comic opera to be presented at the 
Gaiety Theater, London. It seems that 
American composers—for Kerker is a 
thorough American, though he happened to 
be born in Germany—must go abroad to 
win reputations, like American singers.’ 





Wilhelm Backhaus, the pianist, who is 
likely to be heard here for the first time 
next Winter, closed his London season with 
a second Chopin recital. 
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TEACHING FOLK-DANCES 
ON NEW YORK’S PIERS 


Experiment Conducted by Dock Commis- 
sioner Proves Unqualified Success— 
Children Apt Pupils 


The greatest success imaginable attended 
Dock Commissioner Tomkins’s innovation 
in allowing dancing for children on the 
East Twenty-fourth street recreation pier 
Monday afternoon, July 18. This was in 
the nature of an experiment, and in view 
of its success may be tried upon other New 
York piers later. A considerable section 
of the end of the pier was roped off, and 
mothers with children were allowed in this 
space, while a crowd of onlookers watched 
from outside the ropes. 

Madeline L. Stevens, a teacher in the 
School of Philanthropy, took charge of 
the dancing, being assisted by Ethel Mazar, 
Miss E. Skillman and Miss M. Romf, 
all of whom are connected with the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association. Various 
folk-dances of Europe were taught the chil- 
dren, who learned the various steps and 
figures with surprising rapidity. Instruc- 
tion was scarcely necessary in the case of 
waltzes and two-steps, in which all of the 
children seemed adepts. The dancing on 
Monday was confined to the girls, the age 
limit being fifteen. 

The Department of Docks was repre- 
sented by H. T. Clews, Secretary of the 
Commissioner, and C. A. Manley, Super- 
intendent of Docks. The Park Commis- 
sioner’s office was represented by Howard 
Bradstreet, formerly of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association. William Somer- 
set conducted the band provided by the 
Dock Department for this purpose. 








Summer Session of American Institute 
of Applied Music 


The American Institute of Applied Music 
is conducting a short Summer session 
which will end July 28. McCall Lanham 
has an unusually large and enthusiastic 
class of students and while the long hours 
during these hot days have been trying to 
the teacher, the devotion of the pupils, a 
large number of whom are students of 
former years, has made the work an in- 
spiration both to Mr. Lanham and to the 
students. During the absence of Miss Chit- 
tenden, who is seeking a well-merited rest 
after a most strenuous year’s work, Kath- 
erine L. Taylor is conducting the pedagogy 
classes for pianoforte students. Albert 
Ross Parsons is giving the classes in criti- 
cism and interpretation that are held each 
Summer. The twenty-fifth vear of the 
school will onen October 3. 





An Englishwoman’s New Opera 


Mrs. Adela Maddison, an English com- 
poser, who has for the last few years been 
working in Germany, has just completed 
a four-act opera on the text of Ludwig 
Fulda’s “The Talisman,” a play with which 
London audiences have already made an 
acquaintance. Negotiatiations for the pro- 
duction of the work are in progress, and 
it is not impossible that it may be brought 
out in the course of next season at one of 
the principal German opera houses. Mrs. 
Maddison is a daughter of the late Ad- 
miral Tindal, and an extremely accom- 
plished and serious musician.—London Tel- 


egraph. 





Giannina Russ, of Manhattan memories, 
is to sing in Barcelona next season. 








HALLETT GILBERTE AT HIS SUMMER HOME IN MAINE 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gilberté in Their Motor Boat “Gabriella” 


INCOLNVILLE BEACH, ME., July 12. 
—This is the Summer home of Hallett 
Gilberté, the composer. Mr. Gilberté has 
already written a number of new songs and 
piano pieces this Summer, and during Au- 
gust will give song recitals along the Maine 


coast, besides having a number of private 
engagements at musicales in Bar Harbor 
and Portland. Mr. Gilberté’s home here is 
known as “Melody Manse,” and the motor 
boat in which he spend a great deal of his 
time when resting is the Gabriella. 





“Last of the Great French Singers’ 
Passes Away 

Paris, July 18.—Delphine Ugalde, known 
as the “last of the great French singers,’ 
is dead. She was born in Paris in 1820, 
and made her first appearance on the stage 
in 1848, in a production of Auber’s “Domi 
no Noir,” at the Opéra Comique, singing 
the role of Angela. In after years she 
took to teaching, and, with her second hus 
band, M. Vancollier, managed the Bouffes 
Parisiennes. She leaves a daughter who 
is an opera singer. 





Isabel Hauser Sails for Europe 
Isabel Hauser, the New York pianist, 
sailed for Europe on July 14. She goes 
direct to Paris, then to Brussels, Berlin and 
Munich. While in Paris she will rehearse 


with Moszkowski some of his own composi- 
tions, with a view to next season’s work. 
She will return the middle of September, 
and is planning for much recital and con- 
cert work next season. 





Novelties for Cardiff Festival 

The program of the Cardiff (Wales) 
Festival September 19 to 23 includes the 
following novelties, according to the New 
York Times: “The Sun God’s Return,” 
by Sir A. C. Mackenzie; a symphonic poem, 
“With the Wild Geese,” and a_ Pindaric 
ode, “The Bard,” bv David Thomas, and 
“The Veil,” by Dr. F. H. Cowen, the festi- 
val conductor. The last-named work is a 
setting for solo, chorus and orchestra of 
part of Robert Buchanan’s impressive poem, 
“The Book of Orm.” 


ORGANISTS ESTABLISH 
OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER 


“Musical World” Carries News and 
Views of Interest to Delegates at 
Ocean Grove Convention 





A newspaper called the Musical World 
has been published as the official paper -of 
the great National Convention of Organists 
to be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., August 
2to 10. It is edited by Tali Esen Morgan, 
and contains information bound to be of 
the utmost interest to every organist at- 
tending the convention. It is devoted to 
church and choral music generally, and will 
be a means of communication between the 
members of the association to carry news 
and opinions from one to the other. One 
of the most interesting features of the first 
issue is a series of “Questions for Organ- 
ists” by Mark Andrews, president of the 
association, some of which are herewith re- 
produced : 

Shall we endeavor to elevate musical 
taste by constantly presenting music of the 
highest type, or shall we “stoop to con 
quer ¢ 

Do not our choirs lean too much upon 
the organ? 

_How may we obtain good, unaccompanied 
singing ? 

Should religious words ever be adapted 
to secular tunes? 

Are free organ recitals advisable? 

Does not the organist who gives a free 
recital cheapen himself and his art, and 
tend to make organ music even less es 
teemed than it is? 

Are organ recitals as attractive as piano 
recitals or violin recitals? 

If not, is the fault in the instrument 
itself, or in the players? 

Are transcriptions of orchestral and 
other works justifiable on the organ? 

Why is the organist “the only musician 
who does not practice his instrument ?” 

Is it advisable to combine the voices of 
boys and women in church? 

What kind of church music is most suit 
able for mixed choirs, and what kind is 
most suitable for “boy choirs”? 

Ilow may a small orchestra be most ef 
fectively combined with organ for special 
occasions ? 

Why is it that the average professional 
orchestral player has such scant respect 
for the average organist as conductor? 

Hlow may organists acquire the technic 
of conducting ? 

Is it advisable that the offices of choir- 
master and organist should be combined 
in one person? 

How may a series of organ recitals be 
organized in New York and other large 
cities by the N. A. O., the organist being 
paid for his services by the audience? 





Uda Waldrop to Accompany Von War- 
lich 


Uda Waldrop, a young Californian, 
whose brilliant accompaniments have cre- 
ated comment during the last few seasons 
in Paris, has been secured by Reinhold von 
Warlich to accompany him on his forth- 
coming American tour. Mr. Waldrop 
stands in the fore rank of accompanists, 
and promises to be to von Warlich what 
Coenraad V. Bos has been to Dr. Wiillner. 





It is rumored that Alfred Hertz will con- 
duct the Wagnerian performances to be 
given next Spring by Thomas Beecham in 
London 
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next 
month for Berlin, to spend three or four 
years. 


Nathan Fryer, pianist, will sail 


x * 


Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, organist of the 
South Congregational Church, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., will sail for an extended tour 
of Europe on August 18, 

* * * 

A season of grand opera was begun this 
week in Oakland, Cal., by Berani’s com- 
pany of fifty singers, of whom the leading 
tenor is Eugenio Battain. 

* * * 

Freida Rand, a graduate of the Mount 
Holyoke College, has been appointed mu- 
sical instructor at Monson Academy, Mon- 
son, Mass. 

* * 

Hartmel Demille has 
Toronto from a concert 
months through the West. 
tone soloist of the Central 
Church in the Canadian city. 

oe 

Charles W. Garlock, baritone, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave a concert recently at 
Somerville, Mass., assisted by Anna H. Cul- 
linane, pianist; Fay Billings, violinist, and 
Edward Le Baron, accompanist. 

a > * 

A song recital was given on July 7 by 
Jessie O. Hall, soprano, at the studio of 
Herve Wilkins, Rochester, N. Y. The pro- 
gram comprised songs by Franz, Schubert, 
Liszt, Parker and others. 

* * * 


Professor Otto Singenhberger, teacher of 
music in the seminary at St. Francis’ Acad- 
emy, Milwaukee, has accepted the position 
. Spuaceet in St. Louis Church, Buffalo, 


just returned to 
tour of eight 
He is the bari- 
Methodist 


* * * 


A musicale was given by Edna James 
Sheehy, soprano, and Annina Evans, pian- 
ist, in Quincy, Mass., on July 8. The pro- 
gram included works by Scarlatti, Franz, 
Chopin, Chadwick, Beach and Gounod. 

* * * 

A recital was given recently by Clifford 
Wiley, baritone, at the Loomis Temple, New 
Haven, Conn. The program consisted of 
songs by Lohr, Adams, Braga and Leonca- 
vallo. 

* * * 

The Lyra Singing Society, Meriden, 
Conn., will celebrate its ninth anniversary 
on July 28. In September it will give a 
“Harvest Song Festival” lasting for seven 
days. 

* * * 

Louis J. Bangert. the teacher and organ- 
ist-director of Buffalo, is spending his Sum- 
mer in Europe. During his absence Mrs. 
Charles T. Wallace is substituting at the 
organ of the Church of the Redeemer of 
Buffalo. 

* oK ‘& 

A radical change has heen made in next 
season's plans of the toronto Svmphony 
Orchestra in the matter of rehearsals. The 
regular rehearsals will be held on three 
mornings of each week, probably Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

- = . 

Ida Pierce, formerly of San Diego, Cal., 
who has been studying in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, for a num 
ber of years, has secured a position as 
teacher in Stanstead Wesleyan University, 
Stanstead, Quebec. 


* ok 
Concerts were given in Portland, Ore., 
July 9 and 10 by Thariu’s Russian Band, 


\nna Woodward, of Chicago, sopra- 
no, and Max Bing, formerly of Boston, 
baritone, as soloists. A troupe of Rus- 
sian dancers also performed. 

* * * 


with 


H. H. Freeman, of Washington, D. C., 
who has made a reputation for himself in 
dedicating organs through the South, has 
gone to Washington, N. C., where he gave 
an Opening recital recently on a new organ 
in. that city 


Pearl Waugh has been engaged as pianist 
of the faculty of Belcourt Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to begin her duties in Octo- 
ber. She is also one of the faculty of 
the Florence Seminary, of that city, and 
has a class at her own studio. 

* * * 


Laura E. Elliott, of Raspeburg, Md., will 
be the organist at St. David’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Roland Park, during the 
vacation of the regular organist, Loraine 
Holloway, who has sailed for Europe, and 
who will return September 1. 

* * + 


Arthur Oehm, pianist, teacher and com- 
poser, is spending his vacation in his Balti- 
more studio, composing new works. He 
gave a piano recital at his studio last week, 
the program consisting entirely of his own 
compositions. 

K * om 

An organ recital was recently given by 
Herve Wilkins in the First Reformed 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The program 
included works by Rheinberger, Wilkins, 
Dubois, Handel, Lemare, Wagner and 
others. 

x * x 

Mabel Beddoe, the young Toronto mezzo 
contralto, who made an excellent impres- 
sion at the last Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert in that city, has since then been making 
a successful tour through Ontario and the 
United States. 

* * 

The Schwabischer Mannerchor, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., is to attend the Sanger- 
fest of the Northeastern Sangerbund, at 
New York, July 31. The chorus will be the 
same as that which sang at the recent Con- 
necticut Staats Sangerfest at Hartford. 

ee 8 


Anna M. Welch, the nine-year-old harp- 
ist of New Haven, Conn., was one of the 
soloists at a musical tea which Mrs. A. S. 
Taylor, of New York, gave at her home in 
Norfolk, Conn., July 9. Miss Welch is to 
play at two concerts in the White Moun- 
tains in August. 

* * x 

Carl Fallberg, concert pianist and com- 
poser, and Mme. Sjoestedt Fallberg, so- 
prano soloist of the National Conserva- 
tories of Glasgow and Stockholm, Sweden, 
who are now touring the South in an ar- 
tists’s course, were heard by a large aud- 
ience in New Orleans July 12. 

* * x 

Albert Lee Jones, of Baltimore, vocal in- 
structor at the Maryland College for 
Women, Lutherville, Md., was married July 
12 to Matie Leitch. Mr. Jones is well 
known in Baltimore musical circles as a 
choir director and conductor of thé Knights 
of Pythias Glee Club. 

* * * 

Three concerts recently given by the vocal 
pupils of Elvin Singer at his studio in De- 
troit were devoted to operatic selections 
and “Songs of Spring.” The programs in- 
cluded works by Balfe, Wagner, Verdi, 
Thomas, Massenet, Puccini, D’Hardelot, 
Hawley, Rubinstein, De Koven, Cadman 
and others. 

* * * 
_ The San Diego, Cal., branch of the Amer- 
ican Music Society met recently with Mrs. 
L. L. Rowan, at her studio, No. 1743 First 
street, that city, those participating being 
Mrs. W. A. Litzenberg, Mrs. Will Douglas, 
Mrs. Amy Vincent, Mrs. B. B. Starke, 
Maud Whipple, Hazel Ernsting and Inez 
Anderson. 

<< «6 
_In the prospectus just issued for the 
loronto Symphony Orchestra for next sea 
's series of concerts, which are to be 
seven in number, commencing in October 
and continuing until April, the assisting 
artists are announced to include Mme. Gad- 
ski, Tilly Koenen, Josef Hoffman, Mme. 


Schumann-Heink and Mme. Kirkby-Lunn. 
* 7 * 


sons 


H. Edward Cumpson, the voung Buffalo 
pianist who is in Germany completing his 
studies, will spend the Summer in Ejisenach, 
with Herr Breithaupt, with whom he in- 


tends to stay and teach a limited number of 
pupils. Mr. Cumpson, who was formerly 
with Moszkowski in Paris, is greatly 
pleased with the work he has done with 
Breithaupt. 

* * * 

Newport society has taken to its favor a 
waltz recently composed by Leonard M. 
Thomas, of Philadelphia, and dedicated to 
his wife, formerly Blanche Oelrichs. The 
piece is called “L’Blanche,” and was played 
at a musicale given the other day by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas to a large number of 
guests. Several others of Mr. Thomas’s 
compositions were also played. 

et . 

Several musicians of Washington have 
gone abroad for the Summer, some to 
pursue their studies and other for rest 
and recreation. Among the recent depart- 
ures are Mrs. W. Sinclair Bowen, who is 
visitine relatives in England, and Mabel 
Owen Beard, who will study voice in Paris 
with the operatic stage as her aim. Mrs. 
Beard will remain abroad several years. 

x * * 

Lisle Dunning, who is herself the maker 
of the violin she plays upon, gave a re- 
cital at the Casa Vivienda, Pueblo, Cal., 
before a large audience lately. She pos- 
sesses breadth of tone and pure harmonics. 
Her numbers included pieces by Godard, 


D’Ambrosio’s “Canzonetta,” Schubert's 
“Le Désir,” Drdla’s “Souvenir,” and 
Wieniawski’s “Romance.” 

* * x 


Four compositions have recently been 
dedicated by their authors to Dr. William 
A. Wolf, organist and choirmaster of the 
Moravian Church, of Lancaster, Pa. They 
are: Canzonetta for Organ, Frank 
Lynes; “God is Love,” Nicholas de Varré; 
Sacred Cantata, the Rev. J. W. Barring- 
ton; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis m F, 
Stanley T. Rieff. 

* * om 

A new addition to music circles of San 
Diego, Cal., is a concert trio, which three 
members of the faculty of the San Diego 
Music Institute have organized. Florence 
Woodworth Wetzell is the violinist, Alice 
M. Pollard, “cellist, and Bess Gilbert, pian- 
ist. The trio will rehearse during the 
Summer, and, it is expected, will give a 
recital of standard trio works early in the 
Fall. 

* * * 

Mme. Susanna Oldberg, of Washington, 
D. C., gave a musicale July 12 at which 
the program was presented by Dr. and Mrs. 
T. S. Lovette, of Baylor College, Texas. 
Mrs, Lovette, as Eva Whitford, was prom- 
inent for many years in Washington musi- 
cal circles, and Dr. Lovette, who is the 
director of music at Baylor College, was 
for a time connected with the faculty at 
the Roval Conservatory at Leipsic. 

* * * 

Louise Parker, one of the foremost piano 
teachers of Kansas City, Mo., and an ex- 
ponent of the Leschetizky method, opened 
her new studio there to her friends July 
12, when she presented Mildred Spencer, a 
talented fifteen-year-old pupil, in recital. 
Miss Spencer played a Barcarolle and Ma- 
zurka by Godard, a Leschetizky Nocturne, 
two Norwegian dances by Mullen and the 
first movement from Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G Minor. 

x * * 

The annual piano recital of the class of 
Marie Meyer Ten Broeck was given at that 
artist’s studio, in La Porte, Ind., on July 7. 
Those who participated included Jeanette 
Rosenthal, Gordon Taylor, Katherine Fran- 
cis, Imogen Dester, Margaret Dolan—a 
pupil of the violinist, Otto Meyer—Marie 
Henry and Ruth Rumely. The program 
comprised works by Guilmant, Rubinstein, 
Wagner, Beethoven, Chopin, Wieniawski, 
Liszt and Schubert. 

* * * 

One of the special features in connection 
with the Conservatory of Music at Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis., is the College Orches- 
tra. This orchestra has since its formation 
given several high-class concerts. It devotes 
most of its time to the older masters, and 
also pays attention to some of the lighter 
music. At the Ripon commencement last 
month Rossini’s “Stabat- Mater” was per- 
formed by the Choral Society of the col- 
lege. 

ok * * 

In his organ recital at Cornell University 
July 7 Edward F. Johnston plaved the fol 
lowing program: Prelude and Fugue in C, 
Bach; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn; “Spring 


Song,” Hollins; Humoreske, Dvérak: So- 
nata (op. 23), Capocci; Improvisation; 
Finale, Lemmens. ‘This was one of a series 
of recitals which Mr. Johnston has been 
engaged to give Tuesday and Thursday 


evenings during the Summer session at 
Cornell. 
ok * * 

Mrs. F. Graham Moon, better known 
as Mme. Tate, pianist, of London, Eng., 
is soon to make her home in Appleton, 
Wis. Having taught in the Russian end 
German courts, as well as in many musical 
centers of Europe, Mme. Tate is well known 
throughout the Continent. Her son, D. G. 
Moon, is an engineer in the employ of a 
large contracting firm in Appleton, and it 
is on his account that Mrs. Moon and 
her husband have given up their London 
honie to come to America. 

a * * 

Dorothy Temple, soprano, of Boston, has 
issued an attractive announcement of her 
repertoire, which comprises songs in Eng- 
lish, French, Italian and German for con- 
certs, recitals and musicales, as well as 
“The Messiah,” “Creation,” “Elijah’ and 
other oratorios. Among the American and 
English songs are selections by Homer, 
Nevin, Foote, Phippen, Gilbert, Heyman, 
Ayres, Farwell, Arne, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Clutsam and Beach. Engagements for Miss 
Temple for next season are being booke’ 
by Mrs. Henry T. Brown, Hillcrest, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

* * * 

Edward F. Johnston played the follow- 
ing programs at Cornell University organ 
recitals, July 12: Concert Prelude and 
Fugue, Faulkes; [Flute Conceito, Rinck; 
“Evensong,” Edward Johnston; Allegro 
(from Sonata I.), tuilmant; Improvisa- 
tion—‘“Evening Star,” vvagner; ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” Wagener. July 14: Prelude and 
Fugue in E, Bach; Cantilene Nuptiale, Du- 
bois; Toccata, MacMaster; “La Cinquan- 
tine,” Marie; Improvisation; March (from 
“Queen of Sheba”), Gounod. 

* * * 


Professor Frank R. Jacoby, a leading 
musician of Kenosha, Wis., was recently 
the hero of a daring rescue on Lake Michi- 
gan, saving his little daughter after she 
had fallen into the water some distance 
from shore. The professor immediately 
dove. after her and with a great effort 
managed to grasp the child as she was go- 
ing down for the third time. It was then 
necessary for him to swim more than one 
hundred feet to reach his boat, which had 
been slowly drifting awav. The fact that 
Professor Jacoby is an expert swimmer is 
perhaps all that saved his life and that of 
the child. 

* * * 

Mrs. Charlotte S. C. House has been ap- 
pointed organist of Madison Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Baltimore. Mrs. 
House has been assistant organist at Old 
St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church for 
more than six years, a large portion of the 
time under Miles Farrow, the former or- 
ganist, now of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York. Mrs. House will 
assume her new duties Steptember 1, and 
will continue at Old St. Paul’s until that 
time. The music committee of the Madi- 
son Avenue Church has also chosen Edgar 








T. Paul, a well-known young Baltimore 
musician, as director and tenor of the 
choir. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF NATIVE AFRICAN MUSIC 





These lithe-limbed natives possess a 
delicacy of touch which they apply as read- 
ily to the manipulation of a musical in- 
strument as to their quaint bead stringing, 
plaited straw work, and the like, writes 
Maud Powell, the violinist, describing the 
music of the Kafirs in the Sunday Maga- 
zine. ‘to hear a Kafir boy play an instru- 
ment of the white man’s fashioning, an 
ordinary mouth organ or the plebeian con- 
certina, is something of a revelation. 1 
heard once in the solitude of the hills ot 
Swartzkop, in Natal, a Kafir lad softly 
playing a concertina as he strolled bare- 
footed along a narrow mountain trail. One 
little haunting phrase he repeated over and 
over again, producing a tone so sweet and 
seductive that I stood entranced. As he 
passed me, some pretty instinct of courtesy, 
or bashfulness perhaps, prompted him to 
subdue his tone to a mere breath of sweet 
sound, nroducing an effect in the stillness 
of the late afternoon that was indescrib- 
able. 

I have learned since through an English- 
man who knows something of the Kafir 
that a native man is known by the one 
tune he always plays. Here we have the 
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primitive exemplification of the /eit motif. 
Moreover, the Kafir has a way or repeat 
ing his tune in cycles in some manner 
unfathomed by the white man. So my bo) 
of the concertina probably had some large 
rhythmic nolan, which made him loath to 
stop playing, lest he might thereby lose 
count and perforce have to go back to tne 
very beginning. 

In Bechuanaland the natives are exceed- 
ingly musical. They have fine voices and 
sing remarkably well in chorus. On one 
of those strangely clear nights, under the 
Southern Cross, they will congregate in 
scores, or even hundreds, ranging them- 
selves in groups about an enormous bonfire. 
Then they will sing in unison, in chorus 
and antiphonally. The burden of their song 
may be some strange folklore or tribal his- 
tory, or it may be a rehearsal of the brave 
deeds of the tribe or the daring or wisdom 
of their honored and worshipful chief. One 
of the groups will start off with a slow 
monotonous droning, a second will pres- 
ently intone a sort of melody, which will 
be taken up in turn by a third group, and 
so on and on. Each group will have its 
individual tune, while the various groups 
will answer one another or sing together 
in a curious primitive counterpoint. And 
for a grand finale all will rise and sing 
together in simple, impressive unison. 

Unfortunately, the barrier of language 
prevented me from gaining the full sig 
nificance of this interesting musical cere 
monial; but I can testify to having heard 
cadences in these barbaric chants that weré 
strangely familiar to my American ears. 

It is sad to think that the cheap and 
vulgar songs the white man has brought 
from his music halls to the African wilder- 
ness are finding favor among the Kafirs. 
The day is not far off, counting time in a 
large sense, when they will supplant the 
tribal chant, romantic, fitting and thrilling 
as it is. Like the clothes of civilized cut 
that sit in repulsive awkwardness on these 
splendid bronze figures, so the white man’s 
song is also a mournful misfit. 

The rude music of these Kafirs, beautiful 
in its simplicity and quaintness, is the true, 
characteristic music of the Africa of yes- 
terday; but it will not be the characteristic 
music of the Africa of to-morrow. Year 
by year the Dark Continent is becoming a 
white man’s country. Native simplicity 
and originality are already beginning to 
disappear through contact with a superior 
race. Eventually all that is characteristic 
of the Kafir to-day will be eliminated in 
the absorption of a more complex civiliza- 
tion. His music will then cease to exist 
except in the phonographic records of 
ethnologists. 





Clarence Stroupe’s Chicago Recital 

Cnicaco, July 18.—Clarence Stroupe, the 
pianist, who studied six years with Mrs. 
Bergey, of the Bergey School of Music, 
afterwards spending a year with Ernesto 
Consolo, and returning to Mrs. Bergey for 
another year, recently gave a recital with 
great success at Steinway Hall. His selec 
tions included a MacDowell “Etude,” Cho 
pin “Nocturne” and Wieniawski’s “Valse 
de Concert.” The Chopin number was 
played with particularly fine poetic quality. 
Later he gave Liszt”s “Liebestraum No. 3” 
and a brilliant reading of Moszkowski’'s 
“Caprice Espagnol,” and as a final number 
gave Liszt’s “Rhapsodie No. 12,” which 
made a fine climax for a delightful evening 
In this recital Mr. Stroupe justified the 
previous opinions advanced, that he is a 
pianist of real brilliancy and considerabl 
eaneny. He was assisted by Josephin 
Fuchs, soprano, and Ester Wachtel, — 


Adelaide Gescheidt Giving Forty-Two 
Lessons a Week 


Adelaide Gescheidt, dramatic soprano, 15 
spending her Summer in Bath, N. Y., w her: 
she is ¢ -onducting classes in voice. At pres 
ent her class is occupying most of her 
time. since she is giving over forty les 
sons a week. Among her pupils are many 


of promise, especially two young tenors 


whose voices are quite exceptional 


New Violin Composition Dedicated to 
Florence Austin 


Florence Austin, violinist, will play as an 
encore number on the programs of her 
coming tour a valse lente, “Au Casino, 


composed by Ovide Musin and dedicated t 
Miss Austin. The work is most effectiv: 
and will doubtless be a popular feature ot! 
her programs 





next Italian city to 


be the 
It is to be of heroic 


of Verdi. 


Parma will 
have a statue 





dimensions, and will be unveiled in Sep 
tember. 
Thomas Beecham’s opera season in Lon 


don will come to an end on July 30. 





RECOGNITION FOR KRANICH 


Dresden Learns of Signal Success Won 
by American Composer 


DRESDEN, July 5.—News comes of the 
great success of two American musicians— 
Alvin Kranich, composer, of New York, 
and Harry Field, the Canadian pianist— 
who gave a concert recently at Bad Elster, 
in Germany, winning unstinted praise from 
the newspapers. The Bad Elster Nachricht- 
er and the Vogtlaendischer Anzeiger were 
especially enthusiastic over Mr. Kranich’s 
new American Rhapsody, founded on na- 
tional tunes, and his orchestral fantasia, as 
well as it was interpreted by Mr. Field. 
Mr. Kranich directed his own works, and 
Mr. Field added several solos by Liszt and 
Rubinstein. Mr. Kranich’s series of Ameri- 


can Rhapsodies, as well as another new 
composition of his, “Amy Robsart,” are 
down for performances in Dresden next 
Fall. 

The American soprano, May Schneider, 
who appeared at the Court Opera some 
time ago as a “guest,” in the rdles of Gilda 
and Frau Fiuth, achieved a complete suc 
cess. m3 





The “book” of Puccini’s next opera, “The 
Bridal Wreath,” which is to be composed 
especially for Geraldine Farrar, is by the 
well-known French dramatists, De Fler and 
Caillavet. 





Vienna is to have a fine new concert 
hall, erected by the State and the munici 
pality. 
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The. Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, ist Soprano 
|MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 24 Soprano 


“a 


ANNIE LAURTE McCORKLE, ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 24 Alto! 3) 
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Address Communications to IRENE CUMMING, 


"Phone 2565 J, Morningside 


612 WEST 135th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. :: :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, post paid 


50s Fifth Aven” The Music Trades Co. is tee 











The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 
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| Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 
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